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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE war on the mainland of Manchuria still halts, the 
only trustworthy news being that General Kuropatkin 
is turning Tie-ling into, as he thinks, an impregnable position, 
in which, if he is beaten before Mukden, he can reconcentrate 
and renew his shattered forces. At Port Arthur a furious 
attack was made by the Japanese on September 19th and 
the three following days, during which, as General Stéssel 
admits, they destroyed the reservoirs, but they were at last 
repulsed with a slaughter which he estimates at ten thousand, 
and which was certainly very large. The Russians, whose 
endurance must be pronounced superb, retook the defences 
on High Hill, using hand-grenades filled with pyroxiline, 
which in exploding spread death all around. The use 
of high explosives on both sides—for the Japanese, it 
will be remembered, fill their shells with a new and 
more explosive powder—is a feature of the war, and sug- 
gests that science, which is supposed to be so benevolent, 
has not said its last word as to the manufacture of new 
methods of destruction. It is affirmed that the new law 
extending the term of service in Japan will give the Mikado 
six hundred thousand more trained men, while the completion 
of the Circum-Baikal Railway—a great engineering feat—will 
facilitate the transport of Russian soldiers and munitions all 
through the winter. As yet there is not a glimpse of peace, 
though we see signs on both sides that the consumption of 
officers begins to be severely felt. 











General Romanoff, who was recently in command of the 
Sixth Division of the Russian Army at Liao-yang, but has 
been incapacitated by a fall from his horse, has given his 
opinion on the result of the next campaign. It is not 
optimistic. He does not, he says, despair; but he doubts 
whether even an army of three hundred thousand men will be 
able to outflank the Japanese, and believes that General 
Kuropatkin was greatly hampered by his dread of the con- 
sequences of a severe defeat, which “ might have been the end 
of the war.” In his judgment, victory depends upon the col- 
lection of an overwhelming force of artillery with an enormous 
supply of ammunition, and he remarks sadly that the Japanese 
can resupply themselves in a week, while a similar effort costs 
the Russians six weeks. It will be noticed that Russian 
experts who comment on the war no longer claim for their 
soldiers superiority over the Japanese, but regard the question 
of comparative numbers as all-important. They also admit 
that though Japan is tiny in area as compared with Russia, 
she can place as many soldiers upon the actual field of battle. 
The idea of ultimate defeat has, in fact, entered into the 
Russian mind, though it is admitted that another campaign 


The British public is being carefully warned that the Treaty 
signed in Lhasa still requires ratification. The Amban, it is 
reported, did not sign it, having no authority from the Chinese 
Emperor, and the Viceroy of India, it is officially stated, is 
still considering its terms. The Russian Government also, it is 
affirmed, has sent in a protest against certain stipulations, 
and altogether thereis delay. We fancy all this means that the 
Mandarins at Pekin, prompted or not prompted by Russia, 
have grown suspicious, and fear lest at some future time 
the Chinese rights of suzerainty should be questioned. They 
therefore ask practically that these rights should be formally 
acknowledged, probably by some reservations in the ninth 
clause. We see no great difficulty about that. China only 





wants to “save her face,” and as we can negotiate in Pekin 
more easily than at Lhasa, and have there the support of an 
influence at least as strong as that of Russia, some concession 
will probably be made. The Russian protest, it is said, 
takes the form of a charge of breach of faith; but that 
depends entirely upon the assurances given to Count Lams- 
dorff, and is unlikely to be well founded. Although the troops 
are withdrawing, they will not evacuate the Chumbi Valley, 
and nothing, we may be sure, will be surrendered that is of 
solid value. y 


It is stated on good French authority that the difficulty 
with Spain as to Morocco, which at one time seemed likely to 
interfere with the fulfilment of the Anglo-French Agreement, 
has been removed. The terms are not yet published; but 
according to the Madrid correspondent of the Temps, Tangier 
and Tetuan will both be declared to be within the Spanish 
“sphere of influence,” which, in fact, will extend from 
Melilla to the Sebu. That arrangement, which emphasises 
the neutralisation of the coast opposite Gibraltar, already 
secured under the Agreement, is, of course, in full accord- 
ance with British interests. We want nothing in Morocco 
except a guarantee that Tangier shall not fall into the 
hands of a great maritime Power; and even if France were 
at war with Great Britain, she could not wish, by dis- 
turbing the Agreement, to add Spain to the number of her 
enemies. According to the Temps, there is a clause, called 
“the fifteen-year clause,” about which the Spanish statesmen 
are suspicious; but it seems to be only a proviso intended to 
forbid any alteration of the status quo during that period. 
There are secret clauses in the Treaty, but the British 
Government is entirely satisfied. 


The German and Portuguese Governments are both learning 
the lesson that colonies are not always profitable. The 
German officers in South-West Africa are by no means 
optimistic as to the prospects of the-Herero War. The 
tribesmen show no disposition to surrender, and when 
pursued outmarch the Germans, whose horses are dying 
of starvation, the native cattle having eaten all the grass, 
while typhoid still carries off the men. It is believed 
that a much larger force must be despatched, and, of 
course, the accounts received chill the enthusiasm for volun- 
teering. Just over the frontier, too, in Portuguese South 
Africa, another tribe, the Cuanhamas, which has been for 
some time in revolt, has gained a rather important victory, 
having cut up a column which was crossing the Cunene River. 
The Portuguese lost fifteen officers and thirteen sergeants, the 
total casualties numbering three hundred and four, of whom 
two hundred and fifty-four were killed on the spot, including 
a hundred and nine Europeans. The Government of Lisbon 
recognises that this defeat will shake the allegiance of all its 
tribes, and talks of sending out a new force, not yet organised, 
of five thousand men. Neither Government, it is clear, has yet 





must be fought through for the honour of Russia, and that of 
her Government in the eyes of its own people. 


learned the secret of conciliating the natives, who complain. 
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among other things, of outrages by the farmers settled among 
them, and seem determined to extirpate the whites. 


The Lippe-Detmold affair threatens to have serious develop- 
ments. The claim to the sovereignty of the little State, which, 
though it contains only one hundred and forty thousand in- 
habitants, is in theory as independent as Prussia, has long 
been contested between two families, Lippe-Biesterfeld and 
Schaumburg-Lippe, the former being in actual possession. 
The reigning Prince, however, is a lunatic; and the Regent 
being just dead, the Schaumburg-Lippe family have again 
advanced their pretensions, which, as their head is the brother- 
in-law of the Emperor, are formidable. The local Diet, how- 
ever, supported by the whole population, insist that the 
Biesterfeld family, though it has twice married below its 
rank, is legitimately possessed of the principality, and has 
therefore declared Count Leopold, who is next-of-kin, Regent. 


On this decision being announced to the Emperor, his 
Majesty, in a very curt telegram, declared that as the legal 
situation has not been cleared up, he could not recognise such 
a Regency, and “ will not allow the military to take the oath.” 
The Diet will not give way, insists that Lippe-Detmold is 
mistress of its own affairs, and appeals to the Federal Council, 
which is composed of reigning Princes, to select an impartial 
tribunal whose decision as to the right of succession on the 
death of the lunatic Prince shall be final. As the interference 
of the Emperor threatens every Prince in Germany, the 
action of the Federal Council will be most important to 
the Empire, while all Germans are complaining that as the 
refusal to recognise is a political act, the Emperor’s telegram 
ought to have been countersigned by Count von Bulow. We 
shall hear more of this quarrel, as it must be settled before the 
death of the lunatic who in theory is the reigning Sovereign, 
and as it incidentally involves the right of any reigning 
German Prince to marry whom he will. 


On Monday the Prime Minister delivered in Edinburgh a 
speech to the members of the Scottish Conservative Club. 
After a feeling reference to Sir William Harcourt, and a 
declaration that no bargaining with the Irish party can, or 
ever will, take place, as he and his party are not for sale, Mr. 
Balfour turned to the Fiscal question. His first point was 
that there was nothing to alter in the Sheffield programme. 
All the recommendations that he then made in regard to 
alterations in our Fiscal policy were sound recommendations. 
That policy was not a compromise or a half-way house, but a 
logical and self-contained whole, defensible in it itself. Mr. 
Balfour went on to define a Protective policy as one that 
means to support or create home industries by raising home 
prices. Protection in the true sense of the word, and in 
the sense defined by him, had always been an admissible 
doctrine in the Conservative party; but he did not share the 
views of those who advocated it. Though he was not one of 
those who thought with the Free-trader in the street that 
the argument of Free-trade was as simple as that two and 
two make four, he repudiated Protection in the sense defined 
by him as one not expedient in existing circumstances. At 
the same time, however, if his party adopted it he would not 
think of diminishing the zeal and earnestness of his support 
of that party, though he did not think, in such circum- 
stances, he could with advantage be its leader. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with this carefully 
balanced statement, and will only say here that in reality it 
merely amounts to a repudiation of a policy which neither 
Mr. Chamberlain nor any one else professes to advocate at the 
present moment. No doubt the Chamberlain policy will in 
fact raise prices, but its advocates loudly declare that such is 
not their intention, nor will that be its effect. Having next 
assured us that he is neither a Free-trader in the old- 
fashioned, or indeed any, sense, as well as that he is not a 
Protectionist in the sense repudiated by all those who at present 
attack Free-trade, Mr. Balfour went on to show how very 
little in reality his policy differs from that of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. He is perfectly willing to impose Custom-duties if they 
are asked for, not to raise prices at home, but (1) to retaliate 
on the foreigner, or (2) to prevent “tariff-fed competition,”— 
that is, to put down “dumping.” But since the British 








UO 
manufacturer whenever he finds competition disagreeable 
calls it “ dumping,” we do not see that the distinction goy ht 
to be made between Balfourism and Protection on : : 
ground is a very important one. There is certainly no real 
distinction between it and Chamberlainism, 


When Mr. Balfour turned to the Imperial side of the 
Fiscal question it was to make the apparently very important 
announcement that if he was returned to power after the next 
Election he would summon representatives, not only from the 
self-governing Colonies, but also from India, to discuss, and 
formulate if possible, a plan of Imperial union on Fiscal 
lines. Such a plan would, however, when adopted, have to be 
referred back to the electors of the various Colonies, and also 
of course, of the United Kingdom, for their approval. No 
doubt this would take time, but the British Empire was not 
born yesterday, and will not die to-morrow, and the great aim 
was to secure permanency for any change made. As we have 
said, this proposal, though hedged in with limitations, marks 
a great advance by Mr. Balfour in the direction of Colonial 
Preference as advocated by Mr. Chamberlain. The speech, 
as a whole, has been regarded in many quarters as a warning 
to Mr. Chamberlain that he has gone too far in his Fiscal 
programme, and must now moderate his pace. We must 
confess that we are unable to give it any such interpretation. 
It seems to us, as we have said elsewhere, an advance in the 
direction of Chamberlainism, rather than a step backwards, 
and it is hailed as such by Mr. Chamberlain’s organs in the 
Press. That we may prove to be entirely wrong in our 
diagnosis of the situation is our fervent hope. 


The most interesting item of news in the last seven days is 
asad one,—the sudden death of Sir William Harcourt, who 
passed away in his sleep in his own house at Nuneham, Oxford. 
shire, on Saturday last. He was an old man, having been 
born in 1827; and had recently suffered from a weak heart, 
which was the immediate cause of his death. Sir William 
Harcourt was a Parliamentarian of the first force, a 
real source of strength to the party he espoused, and, we 
believe, with more governing capacity than the country quite 
understood. With all his haughtiness, he could pass very 
difficult measures, like the Ground Game Act, the Explosives 
Act, and the increase in the Succession-duties, all of them 
proposals which seriously affected and offended powerful 
classes, with a minimum of friction. If Sir William Har. 
court’s colleagues would have worked heartily with him, he 
would have made an excellent Premier, perhaps a con- 
siderable one, and the fact that he never reached the top 
was the disappointment of his life. Why he accepted Home. 
rule, a proposal which he distrusted, will probably never be 
fully explained; but we fancy he had several Whig ideas, one 
of which is strenuous fidelity to party even when it seems 
to be taking a wrong turn. In nearly fifty years of con- 
troversy the Spectator was rarely able quite to agree with 
him, but we heartily regret his loss, as that of one who was 
a valuable asset in our political life. 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain made his long-expected 
speech at Luton. The earlier part was filled with the usual 
mixture of jeremiads over the condition of industry and 
agriculture at home, and of declarations that our relations 
with the Colonies had entered upon a critical stage, and 
that if we did not draw closer together we must neces- 
sarily drift apart, and our great Empire fall to pieces. 
What were the remedies suggested for such a state of things ? 
His opponents suggested education; but this was but a pill 
to cure an earthquake. What was wanted was a change 
in our system. He could not help thinking that if Mr. 
Cobden were among us now he would say: “ When I advo- 
cated my policy, it was a policy that was good for my 
time. I did not rely upon the policy of my grandfather, 
and I am surprised to find that my descendants should 
be relying upon mine!” After an incursion into the 
question of the straw-plait trade at Luton, Mr. Chamberlain 
returned to agriculture, and seasoned his remarks with his 
usual joke about jam and pickles. “Even jam and pickles 
will not save the farmer now.” He did not want to go back 
to the bad times before the abolition of the Corn-laws, but 
merely to impose a moderate duty of 2s. a quarter on foreign 
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and 5 per cent. on all the other various products of the 
farm. “It is not a tax, it is a toll.” When people came 
to Luton Market they had to pay a toll. Why should not 
the foreigner who came into the British market pay a toll 
also? This is not Protection, but justice. 


corn, 


“The second part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was what one 
can only term an endorsement of Mr. Balfour's declarations 
at Edinburgh. Mr. Balfour has repudiated for himself the 
name of Protectionist. “I also,” said Mr. Chamberlain, 
“repudiate the name.” It might seem to some persons a 
paradox that a great statesman like Mr. Balfour should think 
that he can put duties on to stop hostile tariffs, and yet not 
raise the price of goods; but experience showed that it had been 
done, and can be done. “ If by such a change and reform of 
the tariff as Mr. Balfour and myself propose, you can give 
security to British manufacturers,” there is no reason whatever 
why things should not be cheaper and not dearer than before. 
Mr, Chamberlain’s endorsement of Mr. Balfour's proposed 
Cicnference was equally emphatic. Only in one point did he 
hope that Mr. Balfour’s scheme would be reconsidered 
He could not understand what was the necessity for a second 
Election. The delay would be too great. This was the only 
blemish that he saw in a plan which, in his belief, marked a 
great advance in the programme of the Unionist party. In 
our opinion, those who imagine that the two speeches mark a 
disagreement or divergence of view between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour are mistaken. The points of difference, such 
as they are, are to be accounted for rather by the differences 
of temperament in the two men than by any antagonism of 


view. 


Dr. Chavasse, the Bishop of Liverpool, greeted the Church 
Congress at its opening meeting on Tuesday in a striking 
and dignified address. He dwelt with justifiable pride 
on the public spirit of the municipality and the civic 
virtue and munificence of Liverpool men, and applauded 
the foresight of his predecessor, Dr. Ryle, in deciding 
“to provide a living wage for his clergy and to plant 
more than forty churches in spiritually destitute parishes ”’ 
before he put his hand to the erection of a Cathedral, the 
foundation-stone of which had been recently laid. Turning 
to the subjects of the programme, Dr. Chavasse, in view of 
the ever-accumulating results of Biblical research, vindicated 
the need of discussing the latest light thrown on the books of 
the Old Testament and the New. As regards such questions 
as Church reform and attendance, education, the supply of 
the ministry, Church work in the Colonies and in heathen 
lands, they were all still burning questions, which assumed 
different forms at different times, and must call for different 
treatment. A Church Congress could not legislate, but it 
could prepare for legislation by thoughtful, wise, candid, and 
timely discussion. 


The remainder of Dr. Chavasse’s address was devoted 
to an eloquent survey of the position, antecedents, ideals, 
and opportunities of the Church of England. ‘She 
stands for the great and deathless principle that religion 
is no mere accident of mankind, but is as essential to the 
highest form of national life as it is to the well-being of a 
family and of an individual.” Dr. Chavasse then discussed 
the Church in its triple aspect as a formative element in the 
national character, as the reconciler of Christendom, and 
as an evangeliser of the world. She was a living protest 
against the materialism of the age, and maintained that 
the first and greatest object of education was not to turn 
out smart men of business, clever chemists, or skilful 
workmen, but good men, good citizens, good Christians. As 
the reconciler of Christendom, the English Church was 
peculiarly fitted, through her historic Episcopate, her 
emphatic appeal to Holy Scripture as the supreme rule of 
faith, her receptivity and comprehensiveness—holding fast 
to the old, yet sensitive to the new—to help forward the 
work of reunion. “Union with Rome,” however, “we must 
sadly but decisively confess, as Rome is at present, would 
postpone indefinitely the reunion of Christendom.” Finally, 
England and her Church, in view of our unequalled range of 
contact with every race and civilisation, were clearly called 
to play a leading part in the work of preaching the Gospel to 
every creature; and if the Church failed as a missionary 


Church, her doom was sealed. In conclusion, Dr. Chavasse 
uttered an earnest appeal for charity, courtesy, fairness, 
and self-restraint in the conduct of their discussions. The 
address was both thoughtful and inspiring and in every 
sense worthy of the greatness of the themes chosen and 
of the Anglican Church. 


Lord George Hamilton contributes a letter to Tuesday's 
Times in regard to Army and Navy expenditure which will, 
we trust, receive the close attention of all those who care for 
the national safety, military, naval, and financial. His main 
contention—and we believe it to be perfectly sound—is that 
at the present moment the Army is entrusted with duties 
which can only be effectively performed by the Navy. All 
the forts, floating protection, and marine defences of our - 
naval bases, arsenals, and coaling stations are at present 
under the control of the War Office. Lord George Hamilton 
goes on to state that for many years he has urged the transfer 
of these duties to the Admiralty, but this reform has always 
been thwarted by the combined opposition of the naval and 
military administrative officials. This opposition, however, is 
not based on essentials, and can, and ought to be, overcome. 
“T also believe that it would tend to diminish in the aggre- 
gate the present expenditure of the two services. ..... The 
present system is ridiculous and unsafe, and, so long as it 
continues, neither expenditure nor ingenuity can counteract 
its increasing risks and dangers.” We entirely agree. Until 
the proper work of the Navy has been differentiated from 
that of the Army there can never be either economy or safety. 
It is disheartening to think that “the experts” in the two 
Services have for so long been allowed to override the 
dictates of common-sense. It is another example of the 
fact that what is very often wanted is not less, but more 
civilian control. 


Sir T. Brooke-Hitchings, we see, in an address delivered on 
Wednesday toa large audience at the United Wards Club, 
stated that the scheme of a barrage, or dam, across the 
Thames at Gravesend, which has been recently recommended 
as a substitute for the great dock extensions now required, 
would cost only four millions, the interest on which—£120,000 
a year—might be paid by a toll of three-farthings per ton. 
Not only would all merchantmen be safer, resting, as they 
would, in a deep-water lake, with an impenetrable barrier 
before it, but London also would benefit by the enormous im- 
provement in its river, which would be, in fact, a placid lake 
“with a slow imperceptible current always running down.” 
The water of the lake would always be fresh and sweet—a 
conclusion said to be proved by experience both in America 
and Egypt—and might be, in fact, in time of extreme 
drought a possible reservoir of drinking water. Of the 
benefit of the barrage when complete there is, we believe, 
no serious doubt—it would, for one thing, render unneces- 
sary the very costly and doubtful scheme for buying up 
the docks proposed in the Port of London Bill—but 
experts who speak on the subject ought to tell Londoners 
what amount of interruption to commerce there would be 
while it was building, and what would be the expense—it 
must be serious—of keeping it always in repair. Something 
of the kind will have to be done before many years have 
passed, and the more well defined and exact the proposals the 
more certain will they be of acceptance by those whose 
financial aid will be necessary to the scheme. How long, for 
example, will the barrage take in building P 


A serious railway disaster occurred on the Great Western 
Railway on Monday, and has attracted unusual attention 
because of the uncertainty of its cause. The express from 
Milford was approaching Loughor when one of the two 
engines employed suddenly left the rails and turned com- 
pletely over. Two coaches also, full of passengers, “went 
over the embankment, one telescoping the other.’ The 
driver and fireman of the wrecked engine and a passenger 
were killed on the spot, and more than thirty persons 
were injured, some very seriously. As yet there has 
been no explanation of the accident, which is variously 
attributed to a defective engine, badly laid rails, or a 
subsidence on the permanent way. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


HAT is the exact meaning of the speeches made this 
week by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain ? That 
is the question which the country at large has been asking 
‘itself for the last few days. For ourselves, we have no doubt 
as to the answer. The speeches are the cards laid on the 
table by two skilful whist-players—as the Times truly 
‘termed them a year ago—who are playing into each other’s 
hands. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are, as we have 
‘always contended, unanimous in regard to the Fiscal policy. 
‘The only difference is that one, as he has said himself, is the 
pioneer who goes in front, while the other stays behind 
to see that the army keeps together, and to persuade or 
coerce the stragglers. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
are as much in agreement now as when Mr. Balfour wished 
Mr. Chamberlain “ God-speed”’ in his attempt to convert 
the country last autumn, or as when last spring Mr. 
Balfour blessed the new Liberal Unionist Council which 
had freed itself from the Duke of Devonshire and his 
supporters, and was deliberately organised in order to 
further the Chamberlain propaganda. We know that 
this view of the speeches is not held by that able 
exponent of Unionism and Free-trade, the Standard, and 
we hope most heartily that its view may prove to be 
the right one and ours the wrong. Feeling so strongly 
‘convinced as we do, however, in regard to the incidents 
‘of the week, it would be nothing less than a dereliction 
‘of duty to let our hopes lead us to adopt a view which our 
‘reason rejects. 
_ It is not difficult to set forth the grounds which induced 
us when we read Mr. Balfour’s speech, and before Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech had brought confirmation of our view, 
to come to the conclusion that he did not mean to draw 
baek from the edge of the abyss, or to separate himself 
in any way from the Chamberlain policy. It is true that 
Mr. Balfour’s speech at Edinburgh seems at first sight like 
a frank repudiation of Protection. When, however, it 
is looked at more closely it will be found to give no 
guarantee whatever that Mr. Balfour means to resist the 
‘Chamberlain policy ; and nothing but such a guarantee can 
be of any avail to heal the dissension within the Unionist 
party. On the contrary, the speech amounts to an en- 
dorsement of Chamberlainism. What, in effect, Mr. 
Balfour says is this:—‘If you use the naughty, ugly 
word “Protection,” I shall be obliged to abandon the 
leadership of the party, though I admit that, even if the 
naughty word is persisted in, I shall still give that party 
my whole-hearted support. If, however, you will listen to 
me, I can show you how entirely unnecessary it is to use 
‘that naughty word.’ Upon this the Prime Minister proceeds 
to give a definition of Protection which at once places it 
outside the sphere of practical politics. Probably no 
one ever professed to be a Protectionist in Mr. Balfour’s 
sense. Certainly no one, and least of all Mr. Cham- 
berlain, has proposed a policy so defined during the 
present controversy. The policy of Protection in regard 
to which Mr. Balfour smites his breast, and to which 
he tells us he can never consent, is a policy which 
“aims at supporting or creating home industries by raising 
home prices. The raising of price is a necessary step 
towards the encouragement of an industry under a Pro- 
tective system. ..... If the industry is encouraged, it 
is by the raising of prices.” This sounds very strong and 
uncompromising till we remember that Mr. Chamberlain 
has always said in language quite as emphatic that he has 
no desire to raise prices, and that the effect of his Fiscal 
_ policy will be, not to raise, but to lower prices. Mr. 
Chamberlain has never called himself a Protectionist. 
Instead, he has adopted the name of Tariff Reform for his 
policy in order to avoid the suggestion of increased prices 
for the consumer which is attached to the word “ Protec- 
tion.” When Mr. Balfour made his public repudia- 
tion of the word “ Protection’ he must have known that 
it would not cause the slightest pain or embarrassment 
to Mr. Chamberlain, and that the founder or patron of 
‘the Tariff Reform League would be able to join quite 
heartily in the act of repudiation,—as, in fact, he did at 
Luton. “Ialso repudiate the name...... I have no 
more idea of going back to the Protection of fifty years ago 
than I should have of going back to the Free-trade of fifty 
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years ago.” A moment’s reflection will show that Mr 
Balfour could never have intended to do anything except 
repudiate something which Mr. Chamberlain had uote 
advocated. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has been before the 
country in full detail for nearly a year. He has be 
enlarged it in any essential since he began, and therefore if 
Mr. Balfour had no word of condemnation or discourage 
ment for it last year, it was inconceivable that he would 
suddenly condemn it. After Mr. Balfour had himself 
repudiated, and given Mr. Chamberlain the opportunity of 
repudiating, a policy which nobody has ever professed to 
advocate, he went on to describe his own programme, This 
though not expressed with Mr. Chamberlain’s completeness 
or enthusiasm, is a programme which contains nothin, 
antagonistic to the Chamberlain policy. Mr. Balfour jg 
in favour of putting taxation on foreign goods for the 
purpose of enabling us to negotiate arrangements with 
foreign countries upon a basis favourable to our manu. 
facturers. He is also in favour of preventing what he 
calls “‘tariff-fed competition destroying a British industry 
and ever raising the prices to the British consumer,” it 
is, in truth, all a question of words with Mr. Balfour. [¢ 
you call a policy Protection, he can have nothing to do 
with it; but if you call it Retaliation, or Tariff Reform, or 
preventing the ruin of British industries by “dumping,” 
no man will be bolder in tariff manipulation. That 
is, if you go to Mr. Balfour and tell him that gp want 
® to get 
a higher price for your goods, and so be enabled to an 
at a profit and successfully meet foreign competition, 
he will have nothing to say to you, but will treat your 
proposal as a wholly inadmissible Protectionist demand 
for raising prices. If, however, you use the proper word, 
call the foreign competition “dumping,” and declare that 
the inroad of the foreigner on your markets is “ tariff. 
fed,” Mr. Balfour will grant you all you ask with the 
utmost alacrity. He is like the young lady who declared 
that she could not on any consideration allow her admirer 
to kiss her, but added that she could not only see no ob- 
jection to his laying his lips on her cheek, but, indeed, re- 
garded such action as highly advisable. It is clear from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech that he fully realises the meaning 
and value of such a distinction. He is perfectly willing to 
repudiate a word which he has never employed. He will 
even give up the word “tax” since it has an ugly sound, 
and call it a “toll.” Indeed, he would, we have little 
doubt, be quite willing to call it a ‘“consumer’s bonus” 
if the name seemed likely to be popular, provided always 
that the thing so named was in fact “ two shillings a 
quarter on foreign corn, and five per cent. on other agri- 
cultural products at the ports.” 


So much for the alleged opposition of view between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain on the Fiscal question. The 
agreement in regard to Colonial Preference is even more 
marked. Here Mr. Balfour has made a distinct advance 
in the Chamberlain direction. Last year he was very 
doubtful as to the practicability of Colonial Preference. 
Now he speaks of it with a kind of tepid enthusiasm, 
and makes the definite announcement that if after 
the next General Election the Unionists are returned 
to power, he will summon a Colonial Conference 
with the practical aim of drawing up a system of 
Imperial Preference. It is true he adds that when 
the scheme has been agreed on it must be remitted 
to the peoples of the various component parts of the 
Empire at a second and ad hoc General Election. As to 
the possibility of the tariff thus agreed to proving Pro- 
tectionist in character Mr. Balfour says nothing; but we 
have no doubt that even if prices were proposed to be 
raised, Mr. Balfour would be able to find a comforting 
alias for the process, or discover some method of ex- 
plaining it away. As might naturally be expected, Mr. 
Chamberlain hailed this advance in his direction with 
delight, and spoke of it as a statement more momentous than 
any that the Prime Minister had hitherto made. His only 
objection—the only blemish, indeed, that he found in the 
whole speech—was Mr. Balfour’s declaration that it would 
be necessary to have two Elections before the plan could 
be put into operation. Mr. Chamberlain is in far too 
great a hurry for any such delay, and he appeals to the 
Prime Minister to reconsider this part of his Colonial pro- 
gramme. The Times, anxious to harmonise even the tiniest 
discord in the music, points out that there is, in truth, novery 
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"at difference between the two statesmen. As it says, 
get ee does not arise in any definite form at present, 
as the Conference has not even been called into being. 
We agree ; but we venture to think that, if Mr. Chamber- 
Jain means only one Dissolution, while Mr. Balfour is in 
favour of two, it will be one Dissolution, and not two, that 
will in the end find a place in the party programme. In any 
case, however, we cannot take the Conference suggestion 
very seriously. It is one of those razors which are made 
to sell, not to cut. It will possibly prove a convenient 
cry at a General Election ; but since the Unionist party, 
ruined as it is by Mr. Chamberlain’s recklessness and Mr. 
Balfour's weakness, is unfortunately certain to be defeated 
at the polls, the matter is only one of academic interest. 
At the same time, we confess that if we thought such a 
Conference would actually meet, we should regard the 
prospect with the utmost anxiety. We have every desire 
to see a friendly and reasonable exchange of ideas between 
our home and oversea statesmen. Such meetings can 
do nothing but good. But between such useful Con- 
ferences, and the Conference suggested by Mr. Balfour 
as a move in the party game, and involved from the 
beginning in party passion, there is a world of difference. 
Nothing but evil can come to the Imperial cause from a 
Fiscal Conference summoned in existing circumstances. 
It would be an instrument far more likely to weaken than 
to strengthen the Imperial ties. As to the ultimate verdict 
of the nation on the great issue of Free-trade and Protec- 
tion, whether called by that name or by an alias, we feel as 
confident as ever; but this attempt to drag the Empire 
into the party arena is one which we can only view with 


alarm and indignation. 





THE GROWTH OF ABSOLUTISM. 


WRITER, evidently a foreigner, who signs himself 
“Julius,” contributes an article to the October 
Contemporary Review which, even though we cannot agree 
with all its facts and conclusions, gives occasion for grave 
thought. The main contention to be found in “Absolute 
Monarchs versus Free Peoples” is that the absolute 
Monarchies of Europe are gradually drawing together 
in order to strengthen themselves, and to suppress 
the Liberalism in other nations which they consider 
antagonistic, and so dangerous, to their own systems. 
In other words, we are witnessing a revival of something 
very much like the Holy Alliance of the “twenties.” 
“Julius” finds in this movement not a mere desire for 
self-preservation in face of the growth of progress and 
liberty, but, rather, an arrogant and aggressive reaction. 
The absolute Powers, that is, are not by any means 
acting merely on the defensive, but regard themselves as 
representing the final political evolution in the modern 
world. They, consciously or unconsciously, are the ex- 
ponents of the philosophy of Nietzsche. ‘They represent 
the “Overman” of the prophet of diabolic force, and to 
them Liberalism is an effervescence, a “ crudity ” which it 
is their mission to expunge. Though this view is stated 
in a somewhat exaggerated form by “ Julius,” it has in it, 
no doubt, some elements of truth. Those who have read 
the apologies for the Russian autocracy put forth from 
time to time by, or on behalf of, such men as the late 
M. de Plehve, or the Procurator of the Holy Synod, will 
remember that such apologetic manifestoes invariably 
take up the attitude that Russian absolutism is by no 
means an archaic form of government destined to pass 
slowly away. Instead, they represent it as a form of 
government quite capable of standing on its own merits, 
and destined to play a greater, not a less, part than it has 
already played in the history of the world. In the same 
way, the Emperor William II. never fails in his speeches 
to represent the form of absolutism which is his ideal, 
even if he has as yet only succeeded in partially imposing 
it on the German people, as something which is not 
only right per se, but is destined to supersede democracy 
because of its inherent strength and efficiency. It is 
certain to triumph over the weaknesses and compromises 
of Liberalism because it is the will of heaven as well as 
of the Kaiser. The German Emperor, that is, never 
speaks like the Old Tory who is determined to die in the 
last ditch defending his position, though he knows it is 
hopeless, or almost hopeless, to keep out the enemy. On 





the contrary, his Anti-Liberalism is eager, alert, and confi- ° 


dent, and convinced that it will be victorious. “ Julius’ 
declares that the German Emperor and all the Anti- 
Liberal elements, not only in his Empire, but in Austria 
and elsewhere, look upon Russia and its autocracy as the 
chief and necessary exponent of their political ideal. They 
are loth to think that Russia should be beaten by the 
Japanese, because that would be a defeat for autocracy 
all the world over. In a word, the absolutist forces at work 
in Europe tend to gather round Russia as the protagonist 
of their system. 

“Julius,” whoever he may be—and we expect that he 
is a German Liberal of cosmopolitan training—evidently 
regards the future with pessimism. He thinks that the 
absolute Monarchs are going to prove too strong for the 
free peoples, and though giving due credit to King 
Edward’s good sense and good intentions, he notes 
with alarm that the Czar and the Emperor William 
endeavour to approach him directly in regard to foreign 
affairs, and ostentatiously ignore the fact, always specially 
disagreeable to them, that Britain is a constitutional 
Monarchy where the King reigns but does not govern. 
All this, and especially the views expressed in regard to 
King Edward, we confess, seems to us not a little fanciful. 
No doubt the Emperor William is a hard-and-fast abso- 
lutist. No doubt, also, he regards the Russian system, if 
properly, reasonably, and efficiently worked as he would 
work it, as the best form of government. No doubt,again, he 
will do all he can to help Russia in her efforts to prevent the 
priceless jewel of autocracy suffering injury and loss. We 
are ready to admit that throughout the world the Kaiser is 
the friend of absolute Monarchy, and opposed to freedom 
and democracy. “Julius,” however, not only very much 
exaggerates the internal strength of absolutism, but also 
unduly depreciates the strength of the forces that are 
arrayed against it. To begin with, he says very little about 
France, though it is plain that there the true principles 
of Liberalism are greatly increasing in strength and 
stability. Ever since the failure of the absolutist and 
obscurantist forces in the struggle over the Dreyfus case 
Liberalism in the true sense has steadily advanced in 
France. Not only is the Republic stronger than it ever 
was, but it is also more firmly rooted in Liberalism. It 
is a Parliamentary, not an absolutist, Republic that is 
being developed in France. It is the Republic of M. Loubet, 
not of M Félix Faure, that has won the day. In Italy, 
too, the evolution is towards Liberalism, and not towards 
absolute Monarchy on the one hand, or Socialism, which 
is another form of absolutism, on the other. The same 
may be said of the smaller Monarchies of Europe. 
Holland may dread to offend her Imperial neighbour, but 
she was never less inclined for absolutism than now. It 
is hardly necessary to speak of England, where even 
the literary twitter that was once heard in favour 
of ‘one-man power” has died out. All classes and 
all parties are equally determined in their hatred of 
anything approaching autocracy. Moreover, not only are 
the democratic forces stronger than ever in the Old 
World, but they have been distinctly reinforced by the rise 
in power and authority of the United States of America. 
At one time America counted for nothing outside her own 
hemisphere. Now, even though Americans may dislike 
the fact and shrink from acknowledging it, she is bound 
to exercise a great influence on Europe; and America 
stands as firm as ever against absolutism. It is the 
perception of this fact that makes America almost as 
cordially hated on the Continent as is England. “ Julius,” 
we note, also speaks as if the Austrian Empire were one 
of the forces to be reckoned with on the Anti-Liberal and 
anti-popular side. But he forgets Hungary, which is the 
most vital part of the dominions of the Austrian Empire. 
Hungary is distinctly opposed to absolutism of the 
Russian or Prussian type, and may be relied upon to 
oppose it with all her power. The Hungarians have not 
forgotten how the solidarity of the autocrats was in 1848 
used to crush their liberties. It is true they regained those 
liberties by their own efforts, but that does not make them 
feel any more kindly disposed towards tyranny. 

Not only are the forces opposed to absolutism strong in 
themselves, but there is every ground for believing that they 
willincrease and multiply. Though at present the German 
Emperor probably carries with him the majority of the 
German people in his views, or at any rate can count upon 
their acquiescence in those views, there is no reason to 
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believe that this sombre or unthinking acquiescence, as the 
ease may be, will always exist. Absolutism, like any 
other form of government, has plenty of admirers while 
it is successful; but let it once get into difficulties or 
blunder badly in the conduct of affairs, and its inherent 
weaknesses will be apparent, and will meet with con- 
tempt and distrust instead of adulation. In the modern 
world the autocrat cannot afford to be unsuccessful. 
A popular Government, as has been seen so often in 
America and England, may blunder again and again, 
and not lose the support and confidence of the nation. 
Indeed, the more discouraging its position at a great 
crisis, the more the people seem determined to show that 
it is their Government, and that they do not mean to 
desert it in “a tight place.” When the absolute Sovereign 
becomes involved in dangers and perplexities, he meets 
the fate that the dynasty of Napoleon III. met after 
Sedan. The people have neither mercy nor pity. We do 
not, of course, expect such a fate for the German Emperor, 
but we feel sure that if ever he gets into serious trouble, 
financial or political, and the eyes of his people are 
opened to the fact that he has been over-trading in the 
region of international business, that he has made enemies 
where he ought to have made friends, and that he has laid 
more burdens on the State than it can safely bear, a 
reaction will set in which will shake the foundations upon 
which the new German autocracy has been built up. 
Remember that the seeds of popular control, though 
dormant at present, do exist even in the German Constitu- 
tion, and that it is quite conceivable that they may be 
awakened to activity. The death of the Emperor might, 
again, have the same result as the failure in his lifetime to 
fulfil the hopes of world-Empire that he has raised. 

On the whole, then, and though we agree that the 
British people, as the representatives of Liberalism in 
Europe, must be vigilant and on their guard, and 
especially on their guard against any combination between 
Germany and Russia, we can see no cause for the exagge- 
rated pessimism which inspires “Julius.” <A specially 
hopeful sign for the future is the drawing together of the 
French Republic and the crowned commonwealth of 
Britain. While mutual trust and confidence last between 
France and Britain—a trust and confidence which King 
Edward has done so much to inspire—there is little danger 
of absolutism again overwhelming Europe. As long as 
France, Britain, and Italy stand together—as we believe 
they in effect do stand—to resist another Holy Alliance 
should such an Alliance be formed, they will not only rally 
to their side the minor States of Europe, but they will also 
have the support of Hungary and of large sections of the 
population in the States nominally opposed to them. 
Absolutism may for the moment seem to be growing 
more active and dangerous, but in truth it is only a death- 
flurry, not a revival. 








SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


WE deeply regret the death of Sir William Harcourt, 
and this not merely because of our occasional 
approval of his policy, and, also occasional, admiration 
of his character. With his death a great figure dis- 
appears from Parliament, and Parliament cannot spare its 
great figures. Parliament is the brain of the Empire, and 
there is a visible tendency in it to a régime of smaller 
thoughts and feebler wills. In part this is probably the 
result of accident, or of that tendency of Nature to 
produce great figures in cycles, or, as it were, by fits 
and starts, which may be marked all through history ; 
but still it is a fact. There is no man of the first 
force among the Peers or in the Commons, the disappear- 
ance of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury having left 

wer to men who were accustomed to take guidance from 
those two great personages, and who have themselves hardly 
developed into great Parliamentary personages, certainly 
not into personages who merely by being in it give nerve 
and backbone to Parliament. That is bad for the use- 
fulness as well as the prestige of the representative 
body, for the tendency of democracy, with its marvellous, 
but often unenlightened, weight, is to squeeze originality 
out of all but the very strong, and so reduce the counsel 
which it always needs to an average of sense which, when 
high debate is wanted, is not always sufficient for its wise 
guidance. Though Sir William Harcourt was every now 


| 
and then an opportunist, and once at least an o r. 
tunist in the worst sense of that word—he should 
not have accepted Home-rule, in which, we are con 
vinced, he did not believe—he was a great fighter, 
who never joined in a debate without raising its tone, 
and impressing upon an audience which he thoroughly 
understood thoughts of a large kind which it had 4 
viously missed. He was not exactly a great orator, for 
he irritated opponents instead of convincing them ; and 
he was not exactly a great man, for he never chose for 
himself a clear path to the top; but he was a big man 
in all ways, whose intellectual presence was to his own 
side an encouragement, and to the enemy a source of 
apprehension. It is rather unfair to call him a gladiator 
for he cared little for pay—he gave up £12,000 a year re. 
enter politics—and he had ideas—for example, the Erastian 
idea—which nothing would have induced him to modify 
or abandon. He was more like the kind of general who 
whether he leads or not, can lead well, whom the soldiers 
regards as a reserve force, and who is sure not to retreat 
unless he considers retreat the wiser course. He shared 
too, with Mr. Gladstone the power of mastering detail, 
and therefore, like him, always knew his case perfectly ; 
and he could when roused thunder out speeches which his 
opponents felt: must be answered or they would be crushed 
by opinion. Probably no one else could have carried 
through a House of sportsmen and rich men either the 
Ground Game Act, which, as the Times has remarked 
before us, has extinguished the ancient bitterness against 
the Game-laws, or the new Succession-duties, which, what- 
ever their other merits or demerits, secured the country 
against a succession of deficits. And we think ourselves that 
the skill which revised the Succession-duties so as to guidea 
permanent stream of wealth into the Treasury, yet never 
aroused the full hostility of the Lordsand the millionaires 
who were so “ plundered ” under the measure, was as great 
as any ever displayed by Mr. Gladstone. He was probably, 
in fact, a much greater administrator than the body of the 
people ever recognised. The disappearance of such a 
figure, even at his advanced age, is a heavy loss to the 
House of Commons. 

He never reached the Premiership, for which he had 
hoped through much of his political life; and the fact that 
it was refused him in 1894, that claims which he and great 
crowds behind him thought surpassing were rather roughly 
set aside, reveals the single cause of his failure as a politician. 
He could not, from a speciality of nature, fully adapt him- 
self to that spirit of English politicians which makes them, 
even when consenting to a virtual dictatorship, affirm as 
a principle of the Constitution that even the Premier is 
only primus inter pares, first among his equals. In later 
years Sir W. Harcourt softened, and he was always a man 
with strong friendships and warm affections; but there 
can be little doubt that, like Bismarck, the whole fabric of 
his character was built up on a foundation of pride. He 
was proud of his descent, proud of his political blameless- 
ness, proud, above all, of his intellectual superiority to 
the ordinary run even of able men. He therefore “ took 
himself very seriously” indeed, regarded the foibles of 
opponents as foolishnesses, and when crossed bore down on 
them with the roughness with which it is said some leaders 
of the Bar habitually treat presuming juniors, particularly 
when they also believe in themselves. This overbearingness 
seemed more oppressive than it was because of his bigness, 
because of the glance of his eye, and because of his 
mordant wit. It specially irritated colleagues whose 
influence he underrated; ;and there can be little doubt 
that, combined possibly with a certain dread of him 
in the mind of Queen Victoria, it cost him his Premier- 
ship. Had he obtained that great position, he would, 
we believe, have softened at once; and it is quite 
possible that, with his capacity for affairs, his largeness of 
view, and his wonderful skill in so drafting measures that 
opponents were positively afraid to defeat them, his 
would have been a great Administration. It will be said, 
has been said, that, as a “ Little Englander,” he would have 
trailed the flag; but the new situation would have inspired 
new ideas, and we have great difficulty in believing that a 
man the very root of whose character was pride, and who 
knew thoroughly the resources of Great Britain, would 
have given way to opposing nations any more than to 
opposing colleagues. He probably underrated the value 





of colonies, for that was a note of the generation to 
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: rly belonged ; but a man will often fight hard 
pr ringer A pat te he undervalues; and Sir 
Wilkam Harcourt was not of the order which gives away 
‘shts rather than spend money in their defence. He did 
not like being insulted or robbed, and our impression is 
that had he been Premier when the Boer War broke out, 
he would have regarded the ultimatum as an insult, and 
have fought the battle with an energy which at first his 
rivals did not display, and perhaps with a swift success, 
arising from good management and a right choice of 
men, which at first they did not secure. He was, we 
fully acknowledge, in some respects an almost intolerable 
politician, one almost out of place in an Administration in 
which many men must be persuaded as well as forced to 
act as one; but nevertheless we share with all who know 
affairs the sense that Britain has lost in him a most 


yaluable asset. 


THE PAPACY IN EXILE. 
E can quite believe the remarkable story published 

W in the “ Literary Supplement” of the Times on 
Friday, September 30th. The writer, whose means of 
knowing are vouched for in a subsequent leader in the 
same journal, relates for the first time the true story of 
the negotiations between Lord Palmerston and Pius IX. 
in 1862. Pio Nono, alarmed by the threats of Garibaldi, 
applied to Mr. Odo Russell, then our informal Ambassador 
in Rome, to tell him whether the British Government, in 
the event of Rome being occupied by the revolutionists, 
would find him an asylum either in London or Malta. 
Mr. Russell, who understood the complicated politics of 
the Vatican almost as well as if he had been a Cardinal, 
replied that of course his Holiness would be received 
in any part of the British dominion like any other 
stranger of eminence, but that if more were asked he 
must, before giving any definite reply, consult his 
superiors at the Foreign Office. He did not himself 
believe the Pope was sincere in his proposal, but thought 
he was manceuvring, with the characteristic subtlety of 
ecclesiastical diplomacy, to obtain an assurance with which 
he could put pressure upon the great Roman Catholic 
Powers, who naturally would not like the head of 
their creed to be driven to take refuge with the heretic. 
Returning to England for his annual holiday, he pressed 
this view upon Lord Palmerston with arguments which, as 
he conceived, sufficed to convince that statesman. Lord 
Palmerston, however, could not get over the idea that 
it would be a great feather in his own cap, and a great 
triumph for England, to offer a safe asylum to the head 
of the Roman Church; and on his return to Rome Mr. 
Russell received a definite order to offer the shelter of a 
palace at Malta to his Holiness. He would there, thought 
the English Premier, be upon quasi-Italian ground, while 
his personal safety and freedom in exercising the great 
functions of his office could be absolutely guaranteed. 
Mr. Russell obeyed orders, and conveyed the offer— 
which had been previously embodied in a despatch 
that Mr. Russell had ventured to delay—through the 
medium of Cardinal Antonelli, impressing upon his 
Eminence at the same time the necessity of secrecy. The 
Cardinal pledged his word of honour to tell no one but 
the Pope, and on the same day handed the despatch itself 
to the Austrian Ambassador. The event, of course, 
proved that Odo Russell was right, and that the Papal 
Court had not the faintest intention of placing itself under 
heretic protection. 

The story is interesting, not only as a gleam of white 
light thrown upon past history, but as an indication 
of the policy which the Papacy would pursue in the 
improbable event of its being compelled to quit Rome. 
We say “improbable” because our study of history 
compels us to doubt what many acute minds upon the 
Continent, including many minds saturated with Roman 
feeling, regard as ultimately certain. We do not believe 
that the Pope, whoever at the moment may wear the triple 
crown, will ever voluntarily quit Rome. In history, by 
tradition, and in the opinion of the “faithful” throughout 
the world, his Church is Roman as well as Catholic,— 
inherits that universal right to supremacy which for ages 
was conceded by Western opinion to the Emperors of 
Rome. It is Catholic—that is, universal—but it is also 
Roman. The Curia, the great Council which advises the 
Pope and elects his successor, has always a majority 











of Italians in its body. The great corporations, or 
Congregations, which govern the Church in detail are 
essentially Italian, and would hardly know themselves if 
they were transported away from Italy. The shock to the 
great body of Christians who look to Rome for guidance 
would be profound, and might give a strong impetus to 
that nationalisation of Roman Catholic Churches which the 
Papacy regards with horror as abrogating its first claim 
to the Vicar-Generalship of Christ, and which, whether it 
is called Gallicanism or Americanism, successive Popes 
have striven, hitherto successfully, to avert. We think it 
more probable that the growing power of Socialism in 
Italy, which is even more perceptible than the similar 
process in France, will, after no long period, alarm the 
Royal Government, and drive the house of Savoy and the 
Papacy into making common cause. The Pope would then 
remain in Rome, while the Monarchy endured, not as a 
quasi-prisoner, but as the most honoured of all Royal 
guests, to be protected by the whole force of the State, 
and to be as free to move about at his own discretion 
as if he were the Emperor of Austria on a visit. He 
might not use the freedom, for Anarchists everywhere are 
deadly opponents to the Papacy, and the Popes are as 
liable to assassination as the Kings ; but the struggle with 
Italy would be at an end. Socialism, being opposed to 
the first instincts of human nature, will never quite master 
any great State, and no Italian ever gets quite rid of the 
feeling that the presence of the Pope is one of the jewels 
in the Italian diadem. Even an agnostic Roman in his 
heart of hearts feels that he would as soon be rid of 
St. Peter’s as of the Pope. The office of Pontifex Maximus 
and the civil kingship can exist side by side, for they have 
existed ; and we see no evidence that the irritation which 
that arrangement occasionally creates, alike in the kingdom 
and in the Church, will ever result in a visible geographical 
separation. 

Besides, where is the Pope to go? Some of the ablest 
minds of Europe have discussed that question for half-a- 
century, and have never fixed upon a spot which, whether 
from Roman Catholics or Protestants, attracted the smallest, 
measure of general adhesion. The dignitaries of the 
Church have always repudiated the idea that asylum could 
be found in a small island, probably from a dread that in 
some period of anarchy the isolation of that island might 
break for years the network of wires which connect the 
Papacy with the consciences of Roman Catholic mankind. 
Otherwise Elba might be an asylum for a Pope as well as 
for an Emperor. A very curious suggestion which we have 
somewhere read, that the Grimaldis might sell their little 
State, and thus restore to the Papacy a territorial dominion 
at once Continental and semi-Italian, will strike most 
observers as slightly fantastic, if only because the modern 
associations of Monaco have too deeply polluted that 
little fraction of the earth’s surface. The suggestion of 
Jerusalem as a new seat for the Papacy, which appealed 
so strongly to the dreamy mind of Napoleon III., and 
which no doubt would gratify those instincts among 
Roman Catholics which are rather historical than eccle- 
siastical, is politically impracticable. The Orthodox 
Church, which controls millions of soldiers, would expend 
its last man and its last rouble to prevent its realisa- 
tion. The two Americas may be left out of the ques- 
tion, at least for some centuries to come; and instalment 
within the dominion of a Great Power, whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, would be dreaded by the chiefs of 
the Church even more than any danger which they can 
at present foresee in Rome. The Little Powers, no doubt, 
remain, but of them a majority are either Protestant or 
Orthodox. Belgium is too completely under the influence 
of France; and in Portugal, though it is at once Roman 
Catholic, powerless, and accessible, there are latent revolu- 
tionary elements of a very dangerous kind. Otherwise 
Cintra, an earthly paradise, would perhaps of all spots be 
the one to which there were fewest objections ; but it will 
never, we think, be voluntarily chosen, even should an Italian 
Parliament in a fit of Republican enthusiasm insist that 
if the Pope remained in Italy he should be subject to the 
Italian laws. The tradition of Avignon is still mighty 
with all who study the history of the Roman Church, and 
it is not favourable to the abandonment of Rome. If we 
thought it worth while to prophesy, which it never is, we 
should venture to predict that five hundred years hence a 
great ecclesiastic without temporal powers, but still seated 
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‘jn Rome, will be regarded as the Pontiff—the ultimate 
referee on questions of faith and morals—by all the Latin 


peoples. 


THE DISCONTENTS OF IRISH UNIONISTS. 


HILE a small number of Irish Unionists, under the 
leadership of Lord Dunraven, are pursuing the 

object of general conciliation, with the best intentions, 
but with more than doubtful wisdom in method, the 
majority of them, it is to be feared, are suffering from 
an exacerbation of feeling towards the Government, 
as having carried conciliation to dangerous, extremes. 
Of this more symptoms than one have been lately 
visible. In Ulster there has been talk, initiated by 
a couple of Antrim Members of Parliament, of a 
new agitation to be organised in a spirit and on a 
scale so formidable as to convince all whom it may con- 
cern of the absolute determination of the Protestants of 
the Northern province to resist any and every project 
of concession that has the slightest tendency in the 
direction of Home-rule. And from Dublin there appears 
a manifesto, in the shape of an article by Protessor 
Dowden in the current number of the National Review, 
giving voice to all, or almost all, the long series of 
grievances which Irish Unionists have cherished against 
the Unionist Government since the General Election of 
1895. Mr. Balfour’s emphatic declaration at Edinburgh 
on Monday that in no Parliamentary circumstances will the 
Unionist party be found to be for sale to the Nationalists 
has, no doubt, tended in some degree to mitigate the 
apprehensions which have been entertained by the Irish 
Unionist stalwarts as to Ministerial sympathies with 
Lord Dunraven and his friends. But the grievances of 
which Professor Dowden makes himself the exponent are 
quite as much administrative as legislative, and the irrita- 
tion which a belief in their genuineness causes will not be 
dispelled by the most absolute assurances against any 
approaches towards the establishment of a Parliament in 
Dublin. That is not to say that they are all, or most of 
them, genuine, or that the temper which dwells upon 
them is to be commended. We are far from agreeing 
with what appears to be Professor Dowden’s view, that 
the fact of strong dissatisfaction being expressed both on 
the Unionist and on the Nationalist sides at the manner 
in which Ireland has been governed since 1895, or is 
being governed now, affords a powerful presumption that 
its rulers have committed a series of culpable blunders. 
On the contrary, in our opinion, it is likely that for some 
time to come the government of Ireland on really sound 
and just principles will excite a considerable amount of 
actual, and perhaps a still larger amount of expressed, dis- 
satisfaction on both sides. Indeed, it could hardly be 
otherwise. It is barely a generation since Parliament 
began to awake to the duty of governing Ireland with 
justice and sympathy, and since then little less than a 
revolution has been effected by a succession of legislative 
measures. The whole balance of power has been altered 
in the ecclesiastical and the agrarian spheres, and in that 
of local government. The foundations of the ascendency 
of Protestantism and of the land-owning class, which is 
mainly Protestant, have been not only undermined but 
removed. ‘The entire social and political fabric has been 
democratised. Inevitably, the measures which have com- 
bined to produce that great result have created a very 
large amount of soreness among the classes who have been 
deprived of the position which they for so long enjoyed 
as of right. Inevitably, many of them have resented 
strenuously each fresh instalment of the legislation by 
. which the power wielded by their forefathers, with no 
interference from the law, on their estates, and exercised, 
equally as of course, in the control of county business, has 
been taken from them. And, just as naturally, they have 
looked with aversion upon the gradual introduction into 
the working of the Central Administration of the perfectly 
sound principle that not only Roman Catholics in religion, 
but even Nationalists in politics, are to be regarded as 
no less eligible for posts in the public service, in the 
absence of any solid ground for believing that they will 
act with disloyalty, than the members of old Loyalist and 
“Ascendency” families. On the other hand, the recently 
emancipated and enfranchised classes are not ready to 
feel, or, if inclined thereto, are not allowed by their leaders 
to exhibit, satisfaction with the general policy, legislative 





‘This was the act of the Agricultural Department. 








or administrative, of Unionist Governments. Any sua 


temper on their part would cripple the Nationaliss ao: 
tion, and so, with the partial exception or 7 L - 
Purchase Act of last year, the Unionist policy is al ~~ 
subjected by Nationalist politicians to hostile critica: 
and to the most unfavourable interpretation of its ins te 
motives. P 

There is, therefore, as we have said, nothing j 
fact that the present Irish Administration id ‘te 
and has been almost continuously the object, of a 
from the right hand and the left, to suggest, as Professo 
Dowden seems to think, to those responsible for it th t 
they should ask themselves the painful question wiedie 
with all their “fine policy,” they have been “no better than 
fools.” The true, and in the long run the only successful, 
policy in Ireland must be, as the late Mr. Fawcett onca 
said, “ patient continuance in well-doing.” He himself, if 
we remember rightly, was once charged by some Irish 
Unionists with something amounting to deliberate dig. 
honesty towards Ireland in regard to some mail question 
when he was Postmaster-General. Such an allegation 
against a statesman of his temper was perfectly ludicrous 
but it illustrated the mist of suspicion through which even 
the justest-minded Minister’s acts are apt to be viewed by 
men of both parties in Ireland when Ireland is affected, 
Such accusations must be—we do not say contemptuously 
for contempt is not an attribute of statesmanship—but 
firmly disregarded whenever the Minister concerned ig 
clearly convinced that he has sought to act justly, and for the 
real good of the country. In that connection, we are not at 
all prepared to accept Professor Dowden’s severe strictures 
on the aspiration to ‘govern Ireland according to Irish 
ideas.” Economic and ethical principles, indeed, are the 
same in all countries; but it is the plain duty of those 
who rule Ireland, and of Parliament in legislating for 
Ireland, to have regard to Irish circumstances, and to aim, 
as far as may be, at the application of sound principles in 
a manner suited to the feelings and habits of thought, and 
the social and material conditions, of the people to be 
benefited. A great deal of the difficulties of Irish govern- 
ment, and of the failures of legislation honestly intended 
for the advantage of Ireland, has arisen from the neglect 
of this sufficiently obvious rule of public policy. 

At the same time, while Unionist Ministers in Ireland 
must lay their account with the probability of incurring 
unpopularity in opposite quarters, and especially among 
the extremists on both sides, it is of great importance 
that they should avoid all needless occasion of offence, 
and particularly of offence to moderate men. By nature 
Professor Dowden is, we believe, fair-minded ; and though 
we are unable to admire the tone of his present article, 
and especially his sneer at the relative unimportance of 
“Sir Horace Plunkett’s creameries,” we cannot but feel 
that he suggests a primd-facie case for a caution to the 
present Irish Administration, lest their desire to pay due 
regard to the feelings and needs of Roman Catholics and 
peasants should carry them to unwarrantable extremes. 
The notorious case of Constable Anderson cannot be 
said to have been by any means satisfactorily cleared up by 
Mr. Wyndham. Even though in the end justice was done 
to a much-wronged man, the influence evidently exerted 
by Father O’Hara at headquarters in bringing about his 
temporary ruin was of such a character as to cause not 
unnatural disquietude in Protestant quarters. In a quite 
different sphere, there is the allegation of Mr. Aylward 
Lewis, a Galway landlord, as to the rough nature of the 
pressure which was put upon him to assent to the restoration 
of certain evicted tenants as a condition of the purchase of 
his estate under the Land Act of last year. The incrimi- 
nated representative of the Estates Commissioners denies 
the allegation, but the matter is one which ought to be 
cleared up. So ought the story of the superseding, for a 
permanent appointment, of a highly qualified veterinary 
surgeon at Sligo who had done temporary duty for many 
months, to the satisfaction of all parties, in favour of a 
gentleman connected with a Roman Catholic digntng. 

() 
defended the appointment of Mr. Gill to that Department, 
and are still, Professor Dowden notwithstanding, of opinion 
that it was a justifiable selection. But it is very im- 
portant that the appointments made, and the administra- 
tive acts done, under this and other Irish Departments, 
should not be open to any charge of religious or other 
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iti specially is this so in view of the movement 
iyostien: ah seen in Ireland for the establish- 
ae of a Roman Catholic organisation for exclusive 
dealing, in support of which a certain Rev. Dr. Keane at a 
meeting at Maynooth urged that it was really “ cruel ” to 
heretics to allow temporal prosperity to attach to their 
rsistence in error. There is a very sharp contrast 
tween that sentiment and the declaration quoted by 
Professor Dowden from a leading Orangeman, that “ the 
desire of every true Irishman who loved his country 
was to see as far as possible the gulf that separated 
Protestants and Roman Catholics disappear.” | We trust 
that the spirit of this utterance 1s spreading among 
Orangemen. In any case, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to show favour in no quarter, but by an example of 
rigid adherence to equal justice to all classes and faiths to 
aid the diffusion of the temper which is essential to the 
true peace and prosperity of Ireland. 








PSYCHOLOGICAL QUACKERY. 
OLLY has always been a profitable commodity in the 
eyes of the cunning, but perhaps there never was a 
time when fools were in the same danger of exploitation as in 
these days of psychical research. Psychology, like medicine, 
interests every one. Psychical problems are not worked 
out in silence, they are discussed in the public periodicals. 
The cunning thus get hold of the raw material of thought, and 
put it to their own nefarious purposes. They describe sugges- 
tions as theories, they draw concrete deductions from abstract 
hypotheses, and thus they deceive the ignorant, who gape in 
admiration before a semblance of knowledge, and will not 
believe that safety for the unlearned lies, not in the spacious 
fields of untrodden speculation, but in the well-worn footpaths 
of experience and common-sense. The extent of the power of 
mind over matter is a secret which scientific men are eagerly 
seeking. They are beginning to suspect that its scope is 
greater than has hitherto been imagined. Charlatans fal] 
upon their carefully expressed suspicions, declare them to be 
discoveries, and promptly set to work, with the aid of a few 
foolish victims, to turn them into money. 

An advertisement at this moment in our hands offers an 
astonishing example of what we havoc been saying. It is 
headed “ The —— Success Club,”—we do not wish to adver- 
tise it by giving its name in full. Exhortations to join 
the Club, descriptions of its “grand work,” and extracts 
from the letters of persons who have already joined, and 
who believe that they have in consequence succeeded in 
some undertaking which they had at heart, make up an 
amusing bundle of leaflets quite worth looking through. 
The object of the Club is the cure of failure; its method 
of procedure is as follows. A set of people—the members 
of the Club—wish one another success twice daily at a 
given hour, and in accordance with “the law of mentalism ” 
—discovered, Mr. —— assures us, by himself—they re- 
spectively succeed. ‘The success to be obtained through 
this mutual mental co-operation is not restricted to business 
affairs, money, &c., but pertains to all the honest desires of 
the mind.” Every man, we are told, “ possesses within him- 
self a mighty power by which he can sway the minds and 
change the plans of other people.” In order to have the use 
of this desirable, if somewhat dangerous, gift explained to 
him, and in order to derive all possible benefit from the like 
power in others, it is necessary only to send a dollar a 
month to the president of the Club, Mr. ——. Cheaper 
terms are arranged for in particular circumstances too 
many and complicated to specify. So much for that part of 
the ingenious scheme, which may, we think, be described as 
pure falsehood. But the originator is far too astute not to 
erect a little screen of truth between the net and the bird. 
“Tens of thousands of hard-working people,” he tells us, “ have 
had their fondest hopes and aspirations destroyed and their 
success ruined by the discouraging influence of the people 
with whom they associated or for whom they worked.” This 
is, no doubt, a fact, and it is cleverly worked in. The writer 
pushes his psychic nostrum very much as though it were a 
patent medicine. He asks questions concerning all those 
mental symptoms which are sure to be noticed by such as 
are in a state of disappointment, depression, or discontent. 
“ When you are trying to carry out some plan, have you ever 


felt as though some unseen force were holding you back with 
a power so great that you could not throw it off?” he asks, 
This sensation we have all experienced, and, as in the case 
of doctor and patient, we are all inclined to think that the 
man who can describe the symptoms can also prescribe the 
remedy. 

What sort of people, one wonders, are caught by such a 
snare as thisP The question is answered in the advertise- 
ment itself. The founder of the Club with which we are 
dealing presents his possible game with some indication, 
in the shape of unsolicited testimonials, of the kind of 
birds he has already caught. A gentleman, we are told, 
“who had doubts as to our ability to fulfil our claims, but 
yet desired to know the truth, made inquiry of two hundred 
of our members, asking their opinion of our ability and 
honesty in fulfilling our promises. Much to his surprise, he 
received a reply from each. Needless to say, he was con- 
vinced.” Portions of these letters are reprinted, and, however 
obtained, we cannot help believing that they are genuine, 
though they are unsigned. We think no single person could 
ever have imagined so many different varieties of fool, and 
invented letters would surely have been less vague than many 
of these. The sad thing is that so many of the writers strike 
one as rather good people, hard-working, and pleased with a 
small tangible success, or even an imaginary moral improvement. 
Take the following :—“ When a member only two months I 
noticed a complete change taking place in my daily life for 
the better. I know this was due to the continued forces of 
Mentalism from Professor —— and the other members of 
the Success Club.” Again :—‘In justice to the —— Success 
Club, of which I have been a member for several months, I 
must say that its teachings are noble, unselfish, and will raise 
a person’s moral standard to a higher plane.” Here is a 
third :—“ Its general effect is to place its members upon 
a higher ideal of living, and give them a loftier conception 
of life.” 

These letters, and many more like them, come, we should 
imagine, from women. We do not think that there are many 
men who would be willing to pay a dollar a week on the off- 
chance of having their moral standard raised or being placed 
“upon a higher ideal.” Some writers, whom we imagine to be 
men, take a somewhat less “ high-falutin’” standpoint. One 
man has been enabled to collect his bad debts, which he had 
“ before given up as lost.” Another has had an unexpected gift 
of money. The letter of this beneficiary is worth quoting 
as a specimen of exceptional frankness and exceptional luck. 
“T find that your Success Club is a great helpto me. I am 
fired with nobler ambitions and desires. Things that pre- 
viously I found it hard to say ‘No’ to are now no tempta- 
tion tome. More than that, my employer has recognised a 
change in me and rewarded me financially. I hope to be 
always a member, and shall always thank you for your 
persistence in keeping after me to join.” A master who 
rewards a bout of sobriety, and a servant who returns 
thanks to some one who has “kept after” him to the tune 
of a shilling a week, ure really, we think, too unlikely to be 
invented, 

It seems to us that all this nonsense provides a good deal of 
food for serious reflection. In the first place, it shows to what 
an extent spiritualist ideas are in the air, how little hold 
materialism has upon any class, and how hungry the world is 
to find out something about the supernatural. Secondly, it 
shows how the loud talking of the wise reaches nowadays to the 
ears of the ignorant, and what garbled notions they pick up 
from what they overhear. The seed must fall, of course, 
upon a prepared ground. The men and women who spare a 
shilling a week to purchase the goodwill of a crowd of 
unknown persons have wondered a good deal in a vague way 
about psychology, and are ready to be impressed by the clever, 
if meaningless, expression, “ the law of mentalism.” Without 
throwing the slightest doubt upon the importance of psycho- 
logical investigation, and without any belief in obscurantism, 
we do think it is a matter for regret that it is so continually 
and so lightly discussed among the educated. Every fashion 
filters down. Psychical quackery is a very dangerous thing 
—almost as dangerous as medical quackery—and a tribe of 
psychological quacks have arisen lately, some of whom are 
sinister in their intentions, and some of whom are innocent, 
but who in either case mislead the unhealthy-minded in a 








manner that is really pitiable. The state of half-education 
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prevalent among the masses, both here and in America, renders 
the drugs obtained from these distributors exceedingly in- 
jurious. Extremes meet, and itis but a short step from paying 
for a “success treatment” to prescribing for the “evil eye.” 
For a man to fix his mind upon its own machinery is almost 
as unwholesome as to fix it upon the construction of his own 
body; and it is more easily done. Convention prevents him 
from continually discussing his physical constitution with all 
and sundry; but unfortunately no like embargo is laid upon 
his talking of his psychological symptoms. One of the 
worst results of this fashion is that many sensible men are 
sickened of the subject, and so irretrievably prejudiced 
against it that they refuse altogether to give their minds 
to its consideration, and put down as at least a crank every 
man who declares his interest in it. One of the most fruitful 
and hopeful fields of thought is thus brought into discredit. 
Evidence is made hard to come by, and many valuable clues 
are lost. Psychologists cannot get at the truth of their 
science on account of the fools and knaves who stand chattering 
and chaffering around it. 





“SENTIMENT” AND PUBLIC BUILDING. 
AST week the hope was expressed in the Spectator that it 
might be found possible to discontinue the quarrying 
for road-metal in the cliffs of the Avon. We expressed the 
-hope, and cannot but believe, that the Corporation of Bristol 
will speedily come to a decision to prevent the destruction of 
one of the finest pieces of natural scenery in a county so 
famous for natural scenery as Somersetshire. The stone, it 
has been pointed out, could be obtained elsewhere; or if the 
Corporation find it absolutely necessary to obtain it from the 
Leigh Woods, which fringe the banks of the Avon, it could be 
obtained by some method which would leave the face of the 
cliffs untouched. It would be an irreparable misfortune if the 
magnificent walls which shut in one of the most picturesque 
of English rivers were scarred or defaced merely in order to 
provide road-paving. 

The plea for continued quarrying in the Avon Cliffs is 
presumably purely utilitarian, and ought, as we think, to be 
sternly rejected. Holding such views—believing, that is, 
that even if the road-metal to be obtained from the Avon 
Cliffs is cheaper than any other road-metal, still the Bristol 
Corporation would do well to obtain the material they require 
elsewhere—shall we be accused of inconsistency if we express 
a regretful acquiescence in the announcement made this week 
that the London County Council has decided to refer to its 
Highways Committee the consideration of a scheme for 
running a tramway along the Victoria Embankment? The 
exact words of the resolution may as well be set down here. 
It was resolved: “That, in order to facilitate the traffic re- 
quirements of South London and the general public, it be 
referred to the Highways Committee to consider and report 
to the Council with reference to the promotion in the next 
Session of Parliament of a scheme for joining the two tram- 
way termini at Blackfriars Bridge and Westminster Bridge 
- by means of a tramway constructed across the two bridges 
and along the Victoria Embankment, in order to provide a 
continuous circular route by which the blocks in Blackfriars 
Road and Westminster Bridge Road may be obviated.” And 
since whenever the question of a tramway for the Embank- 
ment has been raised it has always been met with strong 
_ opposition by those who claim that it would destroy the 
beauty of the Embankment, it might logically be asked: 
“ How, if you strongly oppose the destruction of the Avon 
Cliffs, can you entertain a scheme which would detract from 
the beauty of the Embankment?” 

The question cannot be given its full answer here,—it 
involves, for one thing, a large number of technical details, 
such as the question whether the engineers could success- 
fully tackle the periodical subsidences in the level of the 
Embankment caused by the action of the river water 
eating away at the subsoil of the road. Into such details 
as those this is not the place to enter. Nor, for 


that matter, is it possible to consider in all its aspects 
the question whether a tramway would in reality greatly 
destroy the beauty of the Embankment,—a beauty which, by 
_the way, has in other respects been considerably destroyed 
already during the last few years; a point to which we 
shall come in a moment. 


The tramway, if it were ever con- 








structed, might or might not destroy, or at all events mar the 
beauty of the Embankment, but that point involves discussion 
too wide to be entered upon here,—it might even involve the 
question whether a tramway line were more out of place in 
the neighbourhood of the prodigious Strand hotels than 
Cleopatra’s Needle. For present purposes, let the point be 
conceded. Let it be granted, for the sake of argument, that 
the construction of a tramway along the Embankment from 
Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster Bridge would disfigure 
the broad road that runs past Somerset House to the Houses 
of Parliament; and then try to see whether it is possible on 
the one hand to disapprove of the destruction of the Ayon 
Cliffs, and to acquiesce on the other in the construction of the 
Embankment tramway. Where are you to draw the line 
the point arises insistent—between concessions made to 
utilitarianism and to sentiment? It is not a very easy 
question, but we should say that, on the whole, the sanity 
of the answer is bound up with the answer to another 
question,—Is there an absolute necessity for alteration 
for fresh construction, or for proposed destruction? The 
word necessity needs italicising, because in the end, 
in all communities, it must always have its way. If 
it were to become intolerable in Bristol, for instance, 
that road-metal should not be hewn from the Avon 
Cliffs, then it would be useless and needless to protest 
that the cliffs must not be hewn; just as if a very old 
and very interesting building stood in the way of a great 
aqueduct, the construction of which would bring salvation to 
a people dying for want of water, you could not argue against 
the construction of the aqueduct. If, then, it can be success. 
fully urged (the question is put hypothetically) that it has 
become a necessity for South London to be more readily 
“linked up” with those parts of London in which business is 
done by workpeople who live on the outskirts of the city, and 
if it is apparently impossible to devise any better means of 
“linking up” than an extended system of tramways, the 
question whether or not there should be a tramway along that 
almost unused highway, the Victoria Embankment, admits 
of only one answer. The beauty and the loneliness of the 
Embankment must not be considered first; it must be realised 
that a hard question has been asked, and that it may have to 
be answered at some sacrifice to sentiment. 


But in any case a queer side-question crops up. How is it 
that those who are quickest and keenest to resent this par. 
ticular interference, in the matter of a tramway, with the 
sanctity of the Embankment do not interest themselves with 
equal keenness in attempting to prevent the disfigurement, 
by other means, not only of the Embankment, but of the 
count: side at large? How is it that, although Embankment 
tramway schemes are repudiated year after year, it is still 
possible for the banks and sides of our great railways to 
be made hideous by the erection of wooden placards calling 
attention to the virtues of So-and-so’s soap, or mustard, or 
lung tonic, or pills? There are railways running through 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England—the Thames 
Valley, for instance—on which it is impossible to travel 
without finding the scenery spoiled on each side by staring 
advertisements. There are few hillsides in England more 
delightful to look at, no matter what month in the year you 
choose, than the Clieveden Woods; but you cannot run past 
them in the train without being forced to recollect that some 
patent medicines are worse than others. And even in the 
case of the Embankment itself, if its béauty is to be pre- 
served, might it not be logically argued that if a proposal for 
a tramway (ugly, we take it for granted) is to meet with 
strong opposition, there should be further and more continuous 
action against glaring sky-signs and queer effects of electric 
lamps lighting up letter after letter of words that only spell 
the names of goods which Thames-side advertisers are allowed 
to push into the landscape? When Wordsworth wrote, on 
Westminster Bridge a hundred years ago, that— 


“This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky;.... 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! ”— 


he was not, certainly, confronted with the shouting claims, 
written in the sky and on the wharves and walls, of wine-sellers 
and distillers and manufacturers of essences of meat. If he 
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could once more visit Yarrow, his strong common-sense 


would approve the railway; but what would he think of the 
lacarded advertisements bordering the line ? ; 

All such queries and considerations lead ultimately to one 
only ; that is, the question—which is involved in the Em- 
bankment tramway scheme no more than in a hundred-and- 
one other municipal schemes which have to be settled one 
way or another year by year—of the point at which necessity 
must override sentiment. There would be found few, we 
should suppose, who would urge that it is an absolute 
necessity for the community's welfare that certain trade 
goods should be glaringly advertised; but there are always 
numbers of people who care nothing for “sentiment” 
when it comes to house - building or the extension of 
facilities for locomotion. The question to be considered, then, 
for those who do not wish to be “ sentimental,” but who do 
care greatly that any beautiful thing existing should not be 
destroyed, is how best to oppose the ultra-utilitarian most 
effectively. Such opposition cannot be effective if it is angry 
or sulky: it must be convincing, and certainly conciliatory. 
It is often characteristic of those who, for want of a better 
word, may be called “sentimentalists” that when they see 
their arguments bound to be overruled, they wash their hands 
of the whole business. (‘ Very well, then, have your way; 
we shall have nothing more to do with the thing,”—that is the 
usual ending.) But why? The point ought to be, surely, to 
gee that if the ugly, necessary thing is to be done, it should 
be done with the smallest possible ugliness. That is the main 
object for which the “ sentimentalists ” ought to strive. They 
do not strive always for it; otherwise it might be the case 
to-day that there was a tramway, admittedly useful, running 
along the Embankment, and yet that the river and the 
railways were not disfigured by signs and buildings which are 
admittedly both useless and hideous. The “sentimentalists ” 
would have gained more than they conceded. 





THE BIRDS OF LAKES. 
HE appearance of a pair of ospreys on a Surrey lake, 
and the shooting of one of them, which has been 
reprobated in every newspaper in England, is a reminder 
of the opportunity which the possession of a lake or large 
pool of water offers for the attraction of permanent or 
passing bird visitors. The ospreys belonged to the latter 
class; but there is no reason, if they were protected on their 
journey, as they are in Scotland, why they should not be 
regular visitors, both when passing north, and when coming 
south, to the meres and lakes of England. At a country 
house near the Hague, the canals in the gardens were 
regularly visited by a pair of these birds in the spring, to the 
delight of all who watched them fishing. The order in which 
wildfowl visit and then establish themselves on a lake is 
generally the same. Water-hens and dabchicks are the first 
comers, and then, if it is of any size, the wild duck and that 
pretty and increasing species, the tufted duck, with a few coots. 
But coots are as naturally shy as water-hens are the reverse, 
and take some time before they can make up their minds to 
nest. The great crested grebe may next put in an appear- 
ance; and in the winter both teal and widgeon, and possibly 
afew goosanders, or a cormorant, but these as a rule leave 
early in the spring. In order to obtain a permanent and 
increasing stock of home-bred birds it is essential to plant 
and enclose a breeding-place adjoining the lake with as much 
rough cover in it as is possible, and adjacent to any existing 
cover,—not, as has been done at Richmond Park, to make 
isolated patches, which in the case mentioned only break up 
the view of the ponds and invite every passing dog to run 
through them. 

The number of wild and indigenous species of duck 
which can be artificially encouraged to breed on English 
pools and lakes is probably considerably greater than has been 
supposed. Hitherto, though the common mallard has been 
bred in great numbers, and with much less trouble than 
pheasants, the ducklings being less liable to disease and less 
delicate generally, teal, widgeon, and other wild species have 
been thought to be too difficult to rear to make it worth while 
persevering in any attempt to do so. Recent experiments 
madeat Netherby by Sir Richard Graham have had a much more 
encouraging result. The river Esk flows through the estate, 
While the rough and water-logged area of Solway Moss on its 


seaward side is an ideal home for wild ducks. There are also 
a number of burns, and many large woods, in and about 
which some tens of thousands of common mallards are reared 
every year. Recently a decoy has been made in some rough 
ground, and some sixty acres of rushes and long grass 
enclosed as a breeding-place for ducks other than mallards. 
Teal, widgeon, and pintail ducklings have all been reared there 
successfully, though not until after much time and trouble 
had been spent upon previous trials. The widgeon’s natural 
instinct is to go north to breed, and, as a rule, it will not even 
lay eggs when pinioned and kept on a lake. But at Netherby 
they not only breed in captivity, but also when allowed their 
liberty. The descendants of the tame birds, having once 
found a home on land—‘.e., in the duck ground—remain there 
in the spring, though quite at liberty to fly to Lapland did 
they wish to do so. The teal were more ready to pair, as 
might be expected, but the problem of rearing them artificially 
was much increased by the habit which young teal have of 
hiding, either by diving or “squatting” like young plover. 
They were taught to do this by the old teal, and instead of 
coming to be fed, would instantly conceal themselves when 
their food was brought. The difficulty was met by using a 
small variety of duck called the “ decoy duck” to hatch the 
teal’s eggs, and afterwards to bring up the young teal 
with less elusive manners. Pintail are also reared success- 
fully at Netherby, and there is every reason to believe that 
any other British ducks can be established as a breeding 
species on suitable ground. 

The regretted death of Captain Salvin, whose trained 
cormorants excited so much interest when their feats were 
seen, suggests another possible connection between birds and 
lakes. Merely to watch a cormorant fishing is a very pretty 
lesson in aquatics. But if the possessor of a lake also owned 
a few trained birds, he would be certain of being able to enjoy, 
and to show his friends, an hour or so at any time of 
exceedingly interesting sport. The much maligned cor- 
morant is a bird which becomes tame and familiar very 
readily. The writer remembers to have seen a pair, kept 
as pets in the South of England. against which a small 
barricade had to be erected across a French window, at 
the head of a flight of stone steps, on the side of the 
house where their pond was, as the cormorants were never 
tired of trying to enter the house. Captain Salvin’s cor- 
morants were often used for fishing in the Surrey lakes 
and ponds. A charming description of a day’s sport in a 
pond near Midhurst, through which a stream ran, and which 
held good trout as well as other fish, will be found in Mr. 
J. E. Harting’s “Essays on Sport and Natural History” 
(London: Horace Cox). His birds were carried to the 
fishing place in a kind of palanquin littered with straw, and 
after the strap had been fastened round their necks in 
Chinese fashion to prevent their swallowing the fish, they 
hunted their game under water like otters, and brought it 
ashore like well-trained retrievers. The silence and absence 
of fuss with which the birds worked were remarkable. They 
entered the water almost without a splash, and never uttered 
a sound, “I watched an old cormorant,” says Mr. Harting, 
“which from experience had evidently grown cunning. It 
dived towards the shore, and swimming rapidly along, it 
probed all the likely holes and crevices along the bank, in the 
hope of finding a trout. Presently a good-sized fish darted 
out infront. Instantaneously it gave chase, and quickening 
its pace, seemed to vie with, and even to surpass, the fish in 
speed, so rapidly did he overtake and seize it.” The birds 
caught eleven fine trout before being taken up. Another 
sportsman, Mr. T. Evans, of Sawston, Cambridgeshire, had a 
number of cormorants which would follow him across the fields 
like a pack of hounds when liberated, and were worked by their 
owner, whip in hand. Captain Salvin may be considered to 
have possessed a “ breed” of cormorants, for one, which lived 
for more than twenty years, paired, laid three eggs, and reared 
two young, one of which became a very expert fisher and very 
obedient. 

In the days of the first Stuart Kings the sport obtainable 
by lake fishing with these birds was well known and appre- 
ciated. The first ponds in St. James’s Park were made by 
the orders of James I., not for ornament, but that he might 
fish in them with “cormorants, ospreys, and otters.” A 
house was also built to hold all three on what had been the 





“Vine Garden,” near Westminster Abbey. The suggestion — 
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that ospreys were trained to catch fish is interesting, but there 
is no record of their use, or of any efforts made to train 
them. Captain Salvin was of opinion that their habit of 
“carrying” their fish would render them difficult to teach. 
An exceptionally good opportunity for making the trial is 
open to American sportsmen. On Gardiner’s Island is a colony 
of some two hundred pairs of ospreys, which are protected. 
Many of them build their nests on the beach of seaweed, 
pieces of broken wood, and other rubbish; and the young 
ospreys may be picked up by hand. Others add to their huge 
nests, made on small trees, until the latter break, when they 
continue to lay their eggs in the fallen nest. If permission 
could be obtained to take and train some of the young ones, a 
charming addition would be made to the waters of the New 
York Zoological Park. 

It is to be feared that one very interesting minor bird, 
formerly seen in the reed-beds by some of the lakes and meres 
of the Eastern counties, is disappearing altogether,—namely, 
the bearded tit. Though mainly confined to the district of 
the Norfolk Broads, these elegant little “reed pheasants” 
used to make excursions to any place where their favourite 
cover abounded, and were occasionally seen among the reeds 
fringing parts of the sea marshes in North Norfolk. This 
bird, the only species of its race, enjoys to the full the pro- 
tection of the law; but its numbers have never recovered the 
days when not only the bird at all seasons, but also the nests 
and eggs, were “collected ” for sale. 

A colony of black-headed gulls could probably be founded 
with very little trouble on any lake suitable to their breed- 
ing habits. They need a piece of water where sedges or 
other aquatic plants grow to a height of not more than 
four feet above the water in springtime, as otherwise they 
would find a difficulty in nesting. On a marsh in Holy 
Island they nest among a jungle of tall rushes which com- 
pletely hide the young gulls and nests. But by choice they 
generally prefer a marsh or broad where the old dead sedges 
of the previous year project only a foot or so from the water. 
As the birds breed very readily in captivity, and hatch out 
their eggs (they do so even at the “ Zoo”’), there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining a stock; or the eggs, which are regu- 
larly sold in Norwich Market, might be obtained and set. 
The habit of these gulls is to migrate from the breeding lake 
after the nesting season; but if a few were kept pinioned, 
there is at least a considerable probability that the young ones 
bred there would be attracted by them in the spring, when 
they follow the usual instinct of returning, if only to look 
at their birthplace. A colony of these gulls, even if it only 
numbered a few pairs, would be a great addition to the 
attractions of any lake in springtime. Unlike the various 
wild ducks which try to avoid observation at that time, 
except when taking their evening walks in pairs over the 
meadows or park grass, when the female comes off her 
eggs, these little gulls seem constantly in motion. The 
hen will leave her eggs a dozen times a day to fly off and 
feed or play with the male bird; and when the young gulls 
are hatched there is as much fuss and commotion as in the 
noisiest rookery. These gulls are absolutely harmless also. 
They do not steal pheasants’ eggs or damage the crops, but 
hunt diligently all day for grubs, snails, wireworms, and earth- 
worms. They are as useful as the rook, without its mis- 
chievous propensity for eating seed corn and seed potatoes. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE FUTURE OF RHODESIA. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The problem of Rhodesia’s future is a matter which 
has been a good deal before the public recently, and it is one 
which deserves the serious attention of all who are interested 
in the development of our Colonial Empire. There can be no 
denying that the question presents many difficulties, but that 
in itself constitutes no sufficient reason for adopting that 
policy of laissez faire which has proved so disastrous and so 
costly in other parts of South Africa. 

The financial embarrassment of the British South Africa 
Company has now brought things to a head, and offers a favour- 
able opportunity for reconsidering, and, if need be, for readjusting, 
the experimental form of government which has been imposed 
upon Rhodesian Colonists, and which has proved in many im- 
portant particulars a signal failure. In support of the latter 








assertion it will here suffice to recall the f, 

thoroughly representative Conference of Coloniste naan os 
bury last June a unanimous vote was passed to the effect 
there could be no hope of true progress and prosperity for Rhodes} 
so long as the Chartered Company retained its present admini 
trative and commercial dominance. Now, even if every allow 

be made for the natural objection which Englishmen shes ten 
to being governed by a bureaucracy of London financiers +e: 
must at least be admitted that the passing of such a resolati 2 
shows that there is something seriously wrong in the inte ial 
economy of the country which calls for immediate investi ae 
And the incident is all the more significant when it is remetabored 
how great is the influence which such a Company can exercig 
both directly over its own numerous employés, and indireett’ 
through its subsidiary mining companies. Further, in a 4 
country with a considerable floating population, there Bos 
necessarily be a proportion of opportunists who will always sid 
with the gentlemen who have the long purses. ¥ 

But notwithstanding the assertions to the contrary, there can be 
no question that the Chartered Directors have forfeited the confi 
dence of the independent Rhodesian public; and their recent 
negotiations with the popular delegates have only served to empha. 
sise the fact that the interests of Rhodesia as a Colony are rendered 
subservient to the exigencies of the share market,—a thoroughl: 
unwholesome condition of affairs. Indeed, one of the prime a 
of the Chartered Company’s lack of success has been the failure 
of its managers to appreciate the fact that the contented and 
prosperous independent settler was one of the most valuable assets 
which they could possess. On the contrary, the whole trend of 
their policy has been rather to get the pick of the mineral and 
agricultural land out of the hands of the individual and into 
those of the mining companies in which they are themselyeg 
interested. 

It has been truly said that the only industry which the Chartered 
Company has ever really fostered has been the company-promoting 
industry; and this because, owing to their remarkable minin 
law, the only way in which the Chartered shareholders coal 
(until quite recently) get a return from their mineral rights 
was by the continual flotation of mining companies, for the 
terms of the law made it quite impossible for the individual 
miner to work his own ground. The result, however, upon 
the country as a whole has been disastrous, and even so partial 
a critic as Sir George Goldie was compelled to admit to us, 
when he was in Salisbury, that the way in which millions of 
acres and thousands of claims were locked up in the hands of 
impecunious companies, to the exclusion of the useful settler, was 
a most serious evil. In addition to this, the development of the 
country has been retarded and its trade strangled by an injurious 
railway policy for which the same financiers are solely responsible; 
a policy which was initiated, not in the interests of the settlers, 
nor yet of the Chartered shareholders, but for the furtherance of 
interests wholly apart from these. 

As the outcome of all this mismanagement and unsound finance, 
Rhodesia, though a country of high intrinsic value and splendid 
possibilities, is to-day in a state of stagnation and depression 
such as she has never before experienced. And until this is 
thoroughly appreciated, and some earnest effort is made to get 
to the real root of the evil} we cannot hope for better days, 
The mere bolstering up of already over-capitalised mining 
companies with fresh capital can bring us no permanent 
prosperity; and even the introduction of immigrants on 
any scale would be mere midsummer madness in the existing 
condition of affairs. In order to render such things feasible 
drastic reforms will first be necessary in the gold laws, the land 
laws, the railways, and so forth. But there is no hope that such 
methods will be adopted by the financiers who rule the Chartered 
Board. Their recently issued Report shows that they continue 
to rely upon their old methods: a cheerful optimism as to the 
possibilities of the remote future, and discreet silence in regard to 
the political and financial difficulties of the present. 

So far as concerns the possibilities of Rhodesia, we believe in 
them as fully as they; but we do not believe that they will be 
developed into actual prosperity under the present régime. These 
hopes in the future have been dangled before the eyes of the 
shareholders for the past fifteen years; and yet for the year 
ending March, 1904 (that is to say, the year following the one 
dealt with in the recent Report), there was still a loss of £304,000 
on the local administration alone, the revenue having fallen 
£65,000, as compared with the previous year. Nor can there be 
any real prospect of betterment except through the introduction 
of effective reforms. Ina recent letter to the Times one of the 
Chartered Directors, Mr. Lyttelton Gell, endeavoured to belittle 
the status of the Colonists in Rhodesia by the assertion 
that there were not, in his opinion, more than twelve hundred 
genuine settlers in the country. He may be right; but if so, it 
is difficult to conceive any more effective criticism of the Chartered 
Company’s administration than this very candid confession as to 
the outcome of fifteen years’ colonisation in such a land of promise, 
Mr. Gell cannot possibly attribute this pitifully meagre result to 
any shortcomings in the country itself, seeing how persistently 
his Company has advertised the manifold attractions and oppor- 
tunities which it offers to the intending immigrant. And, indeed, 
the fault lies elsewhere,—namely, with the Directors themselves, 
who by their short-sighted policy have produced conditions which 
at present render healthy colonisation almost a financial im- 
possibility. 

We are thus presented with the spectacle of a country 
which, under enlightened management, should have proved 
a splendid field for settlement and a valuable market for 
British goods now unjustly depreciated and stunted in its 
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if the lot of the settler has been an unhappy 
a tae of the Chartered shareholder. His 
lost, at the most favourable estimate, some four 
osing money nes. eas will as 

; sent methods obtain. ether in its weakene 

peo oe potition it can even afford to make those sacrifices which 
a comaeny reforms will entail is a matter for doubt. But in 
pe case it is imperative, in the interest of settlers and! share- 
lies alike, that the very fullest light should be thrown on the 


an 

hol . t : 
ition of the Company to-day, lest they continue to cas 

ee cond apon the waters in vain. An impartial and authorita- 


‘va investigation into the whole question must be the first step 
fwards finding a solution for the Rhodesian problem. 


—Iam, Sir, &c., Guy A. K. MarsHatt. 

6 Chester Place, W. 

[We publish the above letter from a prominent settler in 
Rhodesia as we are anxious to give a hearing to all Colonists 
who believe that the interests of themselves and the land they 
live in are suffering, but we cannot take any responsibility 
for the statements of fact and inferences made therefrom, 
as we bave no personal or special information in regard 
to the matters dealt with. On the broad principle, however, 
we have a word to say. We believe the principle of govern- 
ment by commercial companies to be wholly bad, and we 
greatly regret that the charter was ever granted, and 
should be glad to see it given up. But if the Chartered 
Company is relieved of its obligations, moral and legal, in 
regard to the government and development of Rhodesia, it 
must at the same time resign the mineral and commercial 
privileges with which it was endowed. We have no prejudice 
against the Chartered Company directors per se or its share- 
holders, and hold that with many of them their connection 
with the Company was due to patriotic motives; but we are 
also aware that another and larger section have always 
regarded the Company as a speculation. That being so, the 
Company must be dealt with strictly and on business lines, 
and not as a body whose only aim was to benefit the Empire 
and with whom the commercial prospects of the undertaking 
were a purely secondary matter.—Ep. Spectator. } 
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WHAL WILL HAPPEN IF RUSSIA WINS? 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I hope no one will accuse me of raising an unnecessary 
note of alarm if I point out that the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War may find this country in a very unpleasant pre- 
dicament. You have shown much cautious wisdom in your 
comments on the war, but the general view of the public, 
taught by most of its newspapers, is that Japan will, by a 
series of brilliant victories, after at most two campaigns, force 
Russia to accept a humiliating peace, and that England, as 
Japan’s ally, will share in the moral, and perhaps the sub- 
stantial, fruits of her victory. 


This is a pleasing prospect, but it may fail of realisation. I 
have never been able to find substantial grounds for the almost 
universal expectation of a complete Russian defeat. Journalists 
are creatures of impulse and the hour, and military experts are 
like most experts,—utterly untrustworthy. That a great Christian 
Power, full of pride and resources and with her future at stake, 
should accept defeat from an Asiatic race without a prolonged 
struggle is incredible. That she should be completely defeated in 
the end is almost as incredible. The Japanese have certainly 
won the first round. The Russians, unprepared and outnumbered, 
have been forced to play a waiting and retreating game, but the 
battles have really been rearguard actions on a large scale, and 
Kuropatkin has probably done all along that which he intended 
todo. The next six months may alter the face of things. It is 
useless to dogmatise. ‘The war may close in three ways,—by a 
Japanese victory, by a Russian victory, or by a drawn game. ‘I'he 

t may possibly be the end; but if the war is to end in the 
decisive victory of one side, I should place my money on the 
Russian horse. Whatever hopes of a speedy victory the Japanese 
had two months ago, they have lost them now, even though they 
summon China to their side. ‘‘he Russian armies will grow 
stronger every day. They are learning their lesson under the 
best of teachers, and they have behind them the resources of an 
immense Empire which has never known defeat as other Empires 
have known it. 

If, then, Japan, weakened by constant warfare, exhausted of men 
and money, falls back before her dogged foe, and is in danger of 
more than defeat, what are we, Japan’s ally, prepared to do? Our 
Treaty, no doubt, compels us only to aid her if a second Power 
attacks her; but if it has any meaning or moral validity, we must 
in self-defence save the life of the country which we have acknow- 
ledged by that Treaty to be a necessity to us. Are we in such 
circumstances ready to place ourselves between Russia and her 
hard-pressed foe, and to accept the international complications 
which such action may bring about? The contingency may seem 
remote, but it is possible, and we should prepare ourselves for its 





advent. Things will probably shape themselves for a compro- 
mise, but it is mere levity to ignore the possibility of an ugly 
situation. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

New Place, Haslemere. 


A. M. 8. Meruven. 


[It is always wise to look at the possibilities of the future 
in the region of foreign affairs, though we fear that Govern- 
ments seldom obey this rule. It is, of course, useless to 
prophesy; but we cannot help expecting that the war will 
end like the Crimean War,—without any very decisive result. 
—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE CATECHISM. 
(To Taz Epiror or THE “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Your editorial comment on the letter of Mr. Richard 
Barnes in last week’s Spectator disposes of his objection to 
the phrase in the Catechism, “to do my duty in that state of 
life, unto which it shall please God to call me.” His letter 
offers a pertinent illustration of the necessity of verifying 
references. There must, however, be a little hesitation in 
fixing the meaning of “ betters.” Mr. Barnes’s idea that it 
may refer to wealthier persons is ruled out by the precedent 
adverbs. No Christian child could possibly be invited to 
show reverence to rich people as such. It is possible, how- 
ever, that “betters” here may mean superiors in position. 
Thus Tyndale, in “ Obedience of a Christian Man,” speaks of 
the King “as being without all comparison, better than his 
subjects.” So Shakespeare in As You Like It, IL, iv., 68:— 


* Cor. Who calls? 
Touch. Your betters, sir. 
Cor. Else are they very wretched.” 


The context, however, in the Catechism decidedly suggests 
moral superiority. Had the precedence been merely one of 
rank, the compilers, always most careful in their phraseology, 
would have hada more suitable expression, now obsolete, in 
“greaters.” Richard Hooker uses the word “betters” in this 
ethical sense, but I have been unable to verify the quotation 
in the dictionaries. In any case, the choice of this word by 
the compilers indicates their view that “ the standard of rank 
is one and the same with the measure of worth.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., B. WHITEFOORD. 
Theological College, Salisbury. 


[To Tue Epiror or THE “SpectaTor.”] 

Sir,—Is it not misleading to contrast the two Catechisms 
as having each its distinctive national impress? There was 
no Scotsman on the Committee which drew up the Shorter 
Catechism. Dr. A. F. Mitchell says (“Catechisms of the 
Second Reformation,” 1886, p. 26): “Though in Scotland, 
as elsewhere, this Catechism has been, and deservedly so, the 
most popular of all the productions of the Assembly, it was 
the one with the elaboration of which the Scotch Commis- 
sioners had least to do.’ The same leading authority clearly 
shows that the opening question and answer have their close 
analogues in English Puritan precursors of the Shorter 
Catechism, but not in the earlier Scottish Catechisms. 
Surely, too, the use of the Shorter Catechism, both as a 
manual of instruction and as a standard of ministerial 
“orthodoxy,” was widespread in England among Noncon- 
formists till within living memory. In regard to the opening 
question, it may be remembered that Dr. Isaac Watts was 
led to frame a Catechism of different type, because, on asking 
“ What is the chief end of man?” he got from two children 
the ingenuous answers: “His head,” and “Death.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. G. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN THE COUNTRY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srz,—To one travelling in America, who is at the present 
moment living in a comfortable wooden house, some of the 
arguments that are used in England against the cheap wooden 
houses that would so largely solve the problem of housing 
the labouring classes in the country seem little less than 
ludicrous. “You can tell your English friends that outside 
the cities of ten thousand inhabitants practically no American 
lives in anything but a wooden house.” The words are those 
of an American Bishop with exceptional opportunities of 
knowing the facts. He claims for the American system that 
the wooden houses and cottages are far cheaper than similar 
houses of brick or stone; that they are more sanitary, owing 
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to the facility for adding w.c.’s and bath-rooms as annexes 
to the main building; that provided the buildings are limited 
to one story above the ground floor, the danger of loss of 
life by fire is inconsiderable; and that the experience of a 
whole continent is available for the rest of the world to 
prove that wooden houses can be made comfortable in a 
temperature ranging from 80 deg. above to 10 deg. below 
zero. I have found it really difficult to get Americans to 
believe that in our country local by-laws can be so behind 
the times as to forbid a labourer’s cottage in the country to 
be constructed of wood, or that in a land of liberty men of 
the type of Mr. W. S. Blunt (see your issue of September 10th) 
can be fined for trying to meet ina reasonable way one of 
the greatest problems of our time.—I am, Sir, &., 
Bar Harbor, Maine, U.S.A. JoHuN H. Extison. 


[We are very glad to get this evidence in favour of the 
wooden house derived from the Vicar of Windsor’s experiences 
in America, but in truth we can learn the same lesson 
much nearer home. Surrey is full of old wooden houses which 
are dry and comfortable, though they are fifty or sixty, or 
even a hundred, years old. Nothing keeps out the wet and 
cold better than a weather-boarded house well tarred. We 
know of a newly built weather-boarded cottage in Surrey 
which in the searching wet of last year kept out the storms 
much better than many brick-built houses.—EbD. Spectator. ] 





LORD ACTON’S LETTERS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “SprEctTaTor.’’] 

S1r,—I have waited, with some curiosity, to see whether any 
of your readers would take up the cudgels on behalf of the 
lady who has given us Lord Acton’s letters. If, for want 
of a better champion, I venture to comment on your 
criticism (Spectator, September 24th), I am perhaps im- 
pelled by a fellow-feeling, for I have more than once been 
subjected to similar rebukes. The instances of indis- 
cretion which you single out seem to me to be trivial, and 
in most cases harmless; indeed, some of them are scarcely 
indiscretions. Curiously, you have left unnoticed one or two 
really unfortunate passages, which, as I happen to know, 
have caused pain not only to readers of the book, but, 
on their account, to Mrs. Drew herself. But, instead 
of dwelling on particular instances, I am inclined to 
enter a more general plea. You say :—‘* We make this 
protest not only with respect to this book, but in 
support of a principle which has until quite recent years 
been uninfringed,—the principle that if letters of persons of 
importance are published, there should be omitted all 
passages dealing with, or calculated to hurt, the feelings of 
living persons.” That principle was most sound and salutary. 
That of late years it has been disregarded is matter for 
regret. In no case has it been so conspicuously disregarded 
as in relation to the memory of Mr. Gladstone and the feel- 
ings of his family. Is it not, at any rate, conceivable that a 
daughter of Mr. Gladstone, after reading the many memoirs 
and letters in which her father is more or less bitterly con- 
demned, may have come to the conclusion that the principle 
to which you refer had been -'rogated by common consent ? 
Let us hope that the ebullition which the Acton letters have 
caused may result in a return to the earlier and better 
practice.—I am, Sir, &c., GeoreE W. E. RvussExt. 


[We did not quote or mention the “really unfortunate 
passages,” as we had no wish to give them a fresh publicity, 
and so fresh pain to the living persons concerned. That 
we shall now return to the earlier and better rule is, of 
course, our hope; though if we do, we can hardly admit that 
those responsible for the publication of Lord Acton’s letters 
without adequate revision will be able to claim credit for such 
a result.—Eb. Spectator. | 





DO THE WELSH HATE THE ENGLISH ? 
(To tue Epitor or THe “Sprctator.”] 

Srr,—As perhaps many readers of the Spectator will not be 
able to accept what has been already stated on either side of 
this question as conclusive evidence, I shall try in as short a 
space as possible to show the feeling that I maintain generally 
prevails in Wales towards England and Englishmen without 
inflicting my own personality on any who followed the argu- 
ment. I am not prepared to let “ the unbiassed judgment 


of your readers” decide the main question on some pa 
portant side-issue, and I do not want to refer to those Welsh. 
men who find it convenient, and perhaps profitable in a 
material sense, to adopt a quid pro quo system with regard 
to the Saxon. They, as a rule, judge everything by: com. 
parative values,—in hard cash only. There are naturally a 
class of Welshmen whose aim is to ingratiate themselves with 
the Englishman, and who seek his patronage for the sake of 
personal gain. Perhaps as a nation the Welsh show too much 
reluctance in accepting the English standard of commercial 
ethics and the conventional manners of the Saxon, and may 
be foolish in believing that the business methods of their 
neighbours across the border are distinguished only by an 
infinitesimal amount of honour. In reflecting the broad 
aspect of the case it is necessary to trace the feeling to its 
fundamental cause, as I endeavoured to do by my rather 
brutal remarks of the week before last. 


I am not even one of those who could deny that a certain 
timidity which is displayed on the part of the Welsh to embrace 
English principles does not prove a lack of self-confidence, ex. 
treme sensibility to wrong, if not utter servility, in them. ButI 
can say with an unprejudiced mind, from my own observation 
that the best men that Wales has produced in this and the last 
generation can merely tolerate Englishmen in the aggregate, 
Let me give an example. What was the cause of some of the 
leaders of the Welsh people attempting to found a colony for 
Welshmen in Patagonia, where only the Welsh language wag 
taught in conjunction with Spanish and Portuguese, which werg 
used as trading languages? This obvious act of censure on the 
English, to use no stronger term, should be enough to convince 
any fair-minded person that the old antipathy and disdain of the 
races towards one another has not died out. 

Ido not expect to see Welshmen unanimously agree on an 
mortal subject; they have never done so from the days of the 
old Britons downward, or we should not have been able to have 
this question under discussion at the present moment, as (with 
due apologies on all sides) there would not have been any 
Englishmen. 

As to your correspondent, “A Carmarthenshire Man,” who pays 
a compliment to Englishmen under anonymous guise, I can 


‘ understand his wisdom in not disclosing his name, especially if he 


is trying to propitiate his own countrymen in another character, 
Notice the delicacy of his courteous rejoinder: “The Welsh 
people do not hate, or even dislike, the English.” This palliative 
construction he puts on his words makes them read to me as if he 
has fully experienced the feeling I am alluding to himself at one 
time, but that it has vanished on account of favours received or 
expected to come. The whole tone of his letter inclines me to 
think that he knows how to dissemble a little. 

I agree with him, however, that the Saxon who visits Wales is 
received always as a welcome guest. There are no more hospitable 
people than the Welsh—not even the Irish compare with them— 
and let the Englishman who enters within the gates of the 
poorest Welsh peasant come as a great lord or as a vagrant, he 
is sure to be treated with every consideration for his immediate 
needs, as far as circumstances will permit. But that does not do 
away with my contention that no encouragement is thought fit 
to be made by the average patriotic Welshman to any one of the 
lineage of the predatory hordes who at one period in history made 
every effort to drive them out from hearth and home. 

I am conscious that the ideas of Welshmen can be as elusive at 
times as those of the paragon Englishmen whose acquaintance 
“A Carmarthenshire Man” seems to have made, but any one 
who analyses the national temper and sentiment carefully will 
inevitably conclude that there is something very much akin to 
hatred still alive in the Welsh bosom, and that the very sight of 
Saxon features or the sound of a Saxon voice will often raise the 
slumbering passion within. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Ioan Ap RUFFYDD. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CASE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As one among many of your constant Scottish readers, 
will you allow me to express the regret which many of us feel 
that you have decided to exclude further correspondence on 
this subject from your columns ? 


Your paper is uniformly fair, you regularly publish letters 
from correspondents whose views are diametrically opposed to 
your own; it cannot therefore be from any want of sympathy 
with our cause that you have decided as you have done. And as 
you will not refuse to publish a good dog story when it comes 
your way, I may take it that want of space is not the sole reason. 
I am therefore left to the conclusion that you have either 
failed to realise the gravity of the situation, or that you suppose 
the matter to be ended, and that there is nothing more to be said. 
There is little doubt, however, that were the House of Lords’ 
judgment literally carried into effect the result would be little 
less than open rebellion on the part of nearly half of the popula- 
tion of Scotland. Prior to August lst the burning question was 
the Fiscal policy. That has now been completely overshadowed, 
and one seldom hears it named. 








The injustice of the Lords’ judgment is filling the minds of men 
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ion of every other cause, however important, and the 
ps a Ohich will be asked at the General Election will be, not 


ogee i s on Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, or the 
to views ta tiesades Acts of the Government, but whether 
or not they will support a Bill authorising and instructing the 
Lords to revise their judgment on the ground of essential error. 
Two of the three Edinburgh newspapers are out of sympathy 
with the cause of evangelical religion in Scotland, and it is there- 
fore a serious matter when the columns of so catholic a newspaper 
as the Spectator are not available to those who have that cause at 
heart. I trust very earnestly that you may see your way to 
revise your decision. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. W. 

[Our decision was not come to without due consideration. 
We have the greatest sympathy for the terrible position in 
which the United Free Church is placed, though we should be 
loth to call the decision of the House of Lords unjust, though 
unhappy it no doubt was. One of our chief reasons for 
stopping the correspondence, after it had occupied for many 
weeks so great a part of our correspondence columns, was 
the feeling that no new light was thrown on the matter, and 
that there was a real danger of more harm than good being 
done by further debate in the newspapers. What we want to 
gee is a fair and just compromise; but the possibilities of 
compromise are often ruined by undisciplined and indis- 
criminate newspaper controversy. We must therefore adhere 
to our decision, unless future circumstances should seem to 
make further public discussion desirable-—Ep. Spectator. } 





AN EXPLANATION. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Sir,—Mr. Troup will find the two sentences attributed 
to Dr. Hutton (see the Spectator of October Ist) in the 
report of the annual meeting of the Disestablishment 
Council for Scotland in the Daily Record of May 24th, 1900. 
He will also find the following words interposed between 
the first and second sentence :—‘He (Dr. Hutton) held, 
however, that it was not wrong but that it was quite 
right that two churches—being free and being conscious 
of the power of freedom—should think that by uniting they 
should do more not only for Christian enterprise generally 
but for Christian liberty in particular (applause). Then 
follows the second sentence already quoted:—‘ He hoped 
that Disestablishment would be accelerated by what was taking 
place now.” Principal Rainy, an undoubted leader in the 
Union movement, took part in the meeting, and supported, as 
his wont, Disestablishment propaganda. Does Mr. Troup 
suppose that these champions of Disestablishment abandoned 
their aims on entering the Union? In face of common know- 
ledge as to the opinions of Drs. Rainy and Hutton and 
others, the statements of Dr. Forrest and Mr. Cowan 
quoted by Mr. Troup, however bond fide on the part of these 
gentlemen, do not ring true, and certainly have little 
influence in dissipating “the widespread belief” which Dr. 
Hunter hinted,—that the Union of 1900 “was engineered 
with a political aim.” Principal Rainy is recognised as tenax 
propositi vir, but, like Brer Rabbit, he knows when to “lie 
low.” Dr. Hutton may not be so diplomatic, but at the 
meeting referred to he knew what he wanted, and said it. 
Mr. Troup is very anxious to prove the absolute purity of the 
Union, but he need not trouble. The less said about the 
matter the better. There is such a thing as “protesting too 

much.” Qui s’excuse, s’accuse.—I am, Sir, &c., D.S. 


[We publish this letter as it is in the nature of an answer 
to a challenge, but we cannot reopen the correspondence. 
Our decision in this respect is, we think, justified by the tone 
of “D.8.’s” letter, which certainly does not make for peace. 
—Ep. Spectator.} 





SHEPHERDS’ WELSH IN CUMBERLAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ W.” in last week’s Spectator asks 
the meaning of the statement that “ Cumberland shepherds 
still count their sheep in Welsh.” It is, I believe, a fairly 
well-known fact that the shepherds of not only parts of 
Cumberland, but also of Westmorland and North-Western 
Yorkshire (Swaledale, &c.), use numerals for scoring or 
counting their sheep which are undoubtedly Celtic. These 
numerals are the last remnants of the Celtic speech once 


as the period of the Reformation. They are a reminder of 
the old Celtic kingdom of Cumbria and Strathclyde. They 
have often been discussed in print. Perhaps the most 
accessible collection of their various forms—for they vary in 
different dales—is to be found in the “Transactions” of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Archaeological Society, Vol. III. 
(1876-77), pp. 380-97.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





UNCONSCIOUS HUMOUR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of September 24th a correspondent 
gives “ preaching tub” as a new name for “ pulpit,” invented 
by a Chinese carpenter. In J. K. Fowler's “ Echoes of Old 
Country Life,” published some twelve or thirteen years ago, 
the following is given as the answer of a clerk to a Suffolk 
Archdeacon, who had asked what sort of a man the rector 
was. “ Well, Sir, he ain’t much in the tub, but he’s stunning 
behind the goose.”—I am, Sir, &c., T. A. Onrons. 
54 Myddleton Square. 





DESTRUCTION OF CLIFFS ON THE WYE. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 

S1z,—There is an old saying about misfortune coming in 
threes, and to the destruction at the Avon and Chedda 
Gorges referred to in your last issue may I add that now being 
committed up the Wye Gorge? Here in the same way mag 
nificent cliffs are being demolished wholesale, and that for 
the Avonmouth Docks. The place indicated lies about two 
miles above Chepstow, on the east side of the Wye at the tor 
of “Longhope Reach.” Fortunately some of the neighbour 
ing cliffs will be saved from destruction, since they form private 
grounds, and their owner abhors sacrilege to British treasures. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., GLEVUM. 








POETRY. 


FIRELIGHT. 
WHEN winds are chill and the skies are sober, 
And clouds lie low on the misty hill, 
A lover comes with the grey October 
A blank in our empty hearts to fill. 


In the ingle she waits with red-gold tresses, 
With rosy cheeks and with lips rose-red, 

And we stretch our hands to her warm caresses 
In days when the drifted leaves lie dead. 


Not a thought has she but to do our pleasure, 
With flash and sparkle to light our eyes, 

To gladden each hour of twilight leisure 
With richer dreams than the sunset skies. 





She croons to us songs of buried summer 
When loud west winds in the chimney hum; 

She heralds winter, the proud new-comer, 
With blaring bugle and roaring drum. 


She peoples the far forgotten ages 
With shining legions of horse and foot 
Till our hearts forget how they won their wages 
Of cold grey ashes and dead-sea fruit. 
She builds us castles of golden glory, 
And builds them splendid with scarp and tower.— 
Yet her sweetest word is her own love-story, 
The warmth of her heart at the twilight hour! 
Wi H. Oatnviz. 








BOOKS. 
ee as 
SHAKESPEARE.* 
Mr. C. I. Exron’s Shakespeare: his Family and Friends 
is a book which could only have been written after the 
leisurely research of many years. It is not a treatise hastily 
put together to meet this or that publishing season, and it 
does not contain a single page which was written merely for 





* William Shakespeare: his Family and Friends. By the late Charles Isaac 


Elton. Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, with a Memoir of the Author by 





spoken in these districts, and perhaps spoken there as lately 





Audrew Lang. 
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the sake of writing it. Mr. Elton possessed all the qualities 
which go to the making of the perfect commentator upon 
Shakespeare. Toa profound knowledge of the poet’s text he 
added an intimate acquaintance with the life and lore of the 
countryside. He was a naturalist as well as a sportsman, and 
above all, he was an erudite lawyer, whom the practice of a 
lifetime enabled to weigh evidence and to sift the truth. 
Moreover, he was an antiquary, to whom the customs of the 
sixteenth century were as familiar as the customs of his own 
day, and he brought to the elucidation of Shakespeare’s plays 
the curious learning of a lifetime. The result is a work which 
is never pedantic and never over-subtle. To review it is im- 
possible. It should be read rather than criticised, and we can 
promise our readers that they will not light upon a dull page 
nor encounter a wayward judgment. 

The unchallenged pre-eminence of Shakespeare’s poetry, 
combined with the obscurity of his life, have tempted the 
reckless biographer from the first, and the commentators 
have been busy to discover in the poet’s career what they 
hoped to find. They have, for the most part, rejected all 
such anecdotes as impaired his respectability. Malone, for 
example, as Mr. Elton says, “seems to have felt a shock at 
the notion that the son of Mr. Shakespeare, Alderman and 
sometime High Bailiff of the Borough, might have made 
but a poor appearance when he first offered himself at 
the playhouse door.’ But Mr. Elton is not hampered 
by scruples of this kind, and by sketching the surroundings 
and friends of Shakespeare he has enabled us to under- 
stand the poet’s life and pursuits far more clearly than if he 
had yielded to the easy pleasure of conjecture. To give but 
two examples. We know that John Shakespeare, the poet’s 
father, was both ale-taster and constable of Stratford, and 
accordingly Mr. Elton tells us what were the duties of these 
officers. Here is the common form of oath to which ale-tasters 
were asked to subscribe: “ You shall well and truly serve our 
Lord the King and the Lord of this Court in the office of Ale- 
taster and Assizer for the year to come: you shall truly and 
duly see that all bread be weighed and do contain such weight 
according to the price of wheat as by the Statute in that case 
is provided: you are to take care that all brewers do brew 
good and wholesome ale and beer, and that the same shall not 
be sold until it is essayed by you, and at such prices as shall 
be limited by the Justice of the Peace.” So much for the 
ale-taster. Constables, on the other hand, “ were ordained 
to keep the peace, to apprehend felons, and to take 
surety from persons making an affray; they might arrest 
night-walkers and vagabonds, and put beggars and vagrant 
labourers into the stocks; they were to encourage 
archery, and to prevent unlawful games, such as bowling, 
dicing, tabling, carding or tennis, unless it were at 
Christmas, or excepting a game of bowls in a man’s own 
garden or orchard.” That, we think, is a wiser illustration of 
Shakespeare than an idle conjecture whether the poet drew 
Dogberry after his own father, or, as Aubrey says, after the 
constable at Grendon, in Bucks. 

The other example seems to connect Shakespeare most inti- 
mately with Stratford. “The Stratford Records,” says Mr. 
Elton, “ show that there was once an altercation between two 
old women, in which Goody Bromlie crushed Goody Holder 
with the execration ‘Arent the, wich.” We are instantly 
reminded of Macbeth and King Lear, and we seem to be on 
the track of one phrase, at least, of the poet’s making. The 
execration which Goody Bromlie used against her enemy was, 
of course, all in the word “witch,” for “arent thee,” or 
“arint thee,” is but a milkmaid’s word, telling her cow to 
stand away from the pail. It is a small point, maybe, but it 
puts us in touch with the poet, and suggests that he was 
neither an abstraction nor a ghost, but a Warwickshire man, 
to whom the trivial events of his own town were by no means 
indifferent. Indeed, Mr. Elton is always interesting when he 
proves Shakespeare’s knowledge of his native county, and 
demonstrates his affection for Wilmcote, where his mother 
was born, and where, according to tradition, he used to go 
down to the old mill and talk with a half-witted fellow, or a 
natural fool. ‘The country round Stratford,” says Mr. Elton, 
“appears as we read the Masque in The Tempest. The vine- 
yards, indeed, and the tall broom-groves have a foreign 
appearance; but we are at home in the rich ‘leas’ of corn, the 
sheep downs, and flat meads thatched with stover for winter 
keep.” Again, says Mr. Elton, in an excellent passage :— 





“Looking at certain words of Caliban, we can perceive that 
the English landscape was in the background of the poet’ 
mind, even as he wove a mirage of strange forms from Africa 
or the Atlantic Islands. The finding of a jay’s nest shows we 
are in the heart of some Midland wood. ‘Let me bring thee 
where crabs grow,’ the monster whines, and the mind’s eya 
sees the wilding crab trees bowed down with red and yellow 
fruit by the side of the glade in the forest. ‘And I with 
my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts’; and the phrase at least 
takes us far from the Atlantic, and into the old English 
pastures on a sandy soil where the ‘ kipper-nuts’ grew.” 

Mr. Elton has collected and explained the few meagre facts 
which we know of Shakespeare, setting them in the proper 
environment of the time. His account of the poet's family 
and descendants is a marvel of clear exposition, and we haye 
never understood the genealogy with an equal certainty, 
Moreover, he treats the many legends which have grown up 
about the name and fame of Shakespeare with lucidity and 
moderation. He neither accepts nor rejects the anecdotes of 
Davenant and Aubrey with dogmatism. He gives you all the 
facts, after his lawyer-like fashion, and lets you, the juryman, 
find your verdict. Now the anecdotes which gossips hava 
told about great men are often essentially true, even when in 
detail they are false. The human mind likes to shape g 
simple truth in a story, and many legends are untrue only in 
their picturesqueness. For instance, it is unlikely that 
Shakespeare ever held horses outside the theatre. But if we 
remember that the anecdote is but an ornamental method of 
saying that Shakespeare at his first arrival in London wag 
hard put to make a living, we may recognise that it is not 
wholly false. Beeston and the rest had heard of Shakespeare 
from those who knew him, and though they reported at second 
hand and without exactitude, it is not likely that they 
repeated a single anecdote which was obviously at variance 
with the facts. We may, therefore, read the anecdotes of 
Aubrey and Davenant with a pleasant confidence that the 
old gossips had no intention to mislead, and that they were 
sometimes far nearer the truth than pedantic historians would 
permit us to believe. 

Similarly Mr. Elton has analysed Ward’s Diary and Dow. 
dall’s letter with keen intelligence. He has also shown what 
light is thrown upon Shakespeare’s works by the literature of the 
seventeenth century. In particular, he has made an ingenious 
use of Howell's Letters, and in general he suggests the many 
links which connect Shakespeare with the life and learning of 
his time. Moreover, his enthusiasm equals his erudition, and 
we know of no book, save only Madden’s Diary of Master 
William Silence, which illustrates the works of Shakespeare 
with equal charm and ingenuity. 





“OLD FRITZ” OF PRUSSIA? 


THE saying of Polonius, “ Brevity’s the soul of wit,” hardly 
applies to the biography of a “Hero” who, starting as a 
minor “king of strips,” by a long series of victories in 
war and peace changed his little “ Nation” into a first-rate 
Power. But Mr. Reddaway has skilfully and agreeably com- 
pressed the superabundant materials of his fine theme. His 
obligations to his distinguished predecessors, in particular to 
Koser’s great Life of Frederick (necdum finitus Oresées), he 
explains, but does not show acquaintance with the vast edition 
of the King’s political and military correspondence now being 
published by the Berlin Academy, or with the exhaustive history 
of his wars under compilation by the General Staff. Cameo 
dimensions are unfavourable to the exposition of “ feats of 
broil and battle,’ but Mr. Reddaway’s well-studied and 
realistic narrative plainly shows how the young innovator in 
the art of war conducted his “ Myrmidons of Mars,” and how 
he was always his own Army Council, Staff, Intelligence 
Department, Inspector-General, and drill-sergeant. 

The pivot of Frederick's career was his irruption with an 
army, shortly after his accession to the throne, into Austrian 
territory, before presenting his demands at Vienna. The 
house of Brandenburg had possessed five Silesian duchies, 
of which the Electorate had been deprived by the suzerain 
Austrian Power, whose acts of dispossession were closed 
with a surreptitious dealing by which Frederick's grand- 





* Frederick the Great and the Rise of Prussia. By W. E. Reddaway, MA. 
Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge, ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations’ 
Series. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, [5s,] 
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father, when Crown Prince, renounced the territorial rights 


, All this might justify Frederick in sending 
of hal to Vienna, Sout not his invasion of Silesia 
* time, of which the King wrote to his Minister 
Et “Thave crossed the Rubicon with banners waving 
nd to the sound of trumpets.” His aims were personal as 
well as political. The first version of his Memoirs as recently 

“nted verbatim lays down that he wanted to “acquire 
reputation ” and to provide “his troops with the _means 
of gaining glory,” confessions which evaporated in the 
early published edition of the book. Then his letters to 

Voltaire and his “ Swan of Padua, Algarotti, show that 

the invasion had been arranged in his head long before it 
exploded. For these facts Mr. Reddaway mainly substitutes 
allusions and philosophical musings. His account of the 
conclusion and breach of the famous—some would say 
infamous—Convention of Klein-Schnellendorff suffers from 
the tyranny ofabbreviation. Fritz once wrote to his Minister, 

Podewils: “if honesty will help us, we will be honest men; if 
duplicity is needed, let us be rogues”; and his achievements in 
diplomacy between the battles of Mollwitz and Chotusitz prove 
that he could hold his own in international jugglery with 
the greatest artists of his day. A- momentary victim of his 
skill was our Ambassador, Lord Hyndford, who chanced 
one day to drop from his pocket a memorandum of his 
instructions, a situation which Fritz aptly utilised by quietly 
treading upon the document, which his Excellency did not miss. 
Arguing that the attack on Silesia was neither necessary nor 
honourable, Mr. Reddaway says that it is doubtful if “ the 
wisdom or folly of Frederick’s act has been sufficiently tested 
by time.” Yet a few pages later he categorically asserts that 
the conquest of the province established Prussia on a new 
“»ocher de bronze,’ which made her the chief German 
State, and led to the Austrian crash of 1866! When 
Frederick begins the Seven Years’ War, our author's 
verdict is “ Not guilty,” as Austria, Russia, and France were 
plotting a crusade which was to destroy Prussia. This 
conspiracy may have been the natural consequence of the 
King’s previous aggression, but he was justified in arguing, 
with his usual love of classical allusion, in a Memoir addressed 
to England, that one could not confront the triumvirate of 
Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus by sitting still. Mr. Redda- 
way should have quoted the language of Frederick's steadfast 
ally and banker, Lord Chatham, who said in Parliament: “I 
feel the most grateful sentiments of veneration and zeal for a 
Prince who stands, the unshaker bulwark of Europe, against 
the most powerful and malignant confederacy that ever yet 
threatened the independence of mankind.” Chatham’s suc- 
cessor threw the King over, whereupon Fritz showed his spite 
against “perfide Albion” by causing “the charger which he 
had named after Lord Bute to be yoked with a mule, and 
to perform humiliating duties in his sight.” The pages on 
the Partition of Poland are livelier than old Rulhiére, but 
we miss Frederick’s remark to ad’ Alembert, made at a Potsdam 
soirée, that he and Catherine of Russia were two brigands, 
and that the good Maria Theresa must settle things with her 
confessor. Mr. Reddaway plainly thinks that the “curious 
transaction,” as our Secretary of State mildly called the 
Partition, was an invention of the time. Had he consulted 
Fryxell’s monumental history of Sweden, he would have dis- 
covered that all the “brigands” did was to realise their own 
edition of a very old ideal. 

Original enough is the author's notion that Frederick as 
a “thinker fell very short of greatness,” his “lack of pro- 
fundity,” and “lack of sympathy with the deeper currents of 
human progress,” narrowing his horizon to the realities of 
the present. Being “blind to the signs of the times,” the 
King on his accession did not see that he ought to build 
a fleet and equip a Prussian Africa Company, or even a 
Prussian East India Company! Neither could he under- 
stand the significance of “great forces” like the American 
struggle for independence, and he did not foretell the French 
= or regard literature and learning with an open 
mind :— 


“He treated the work of young Goethe, his own fervent admirer, 
with contempt, and showed himself no less blind to the latent 
possibilities of natural science and mathematics. ‘Is it not true,’ 
he demanded of d’Alembert, ‘that electricity and all the miracles 
that it reveals have only served to excite our curiosity? Is it 
not true that all the operations of chemistry are in the same 
case?’ ..... In the campaign of 1778 an officer who trusted his 





theodolite in preference to his eye was bidden to go to the devil 
with his trigonometry.” 

That the surrender of York Town did not teach “Old 
Fritz” the lessons contained in Mr. Reddaway’s book on the 
Monroe doctrine, and that he did not dream of a coming 
guillotine and Napoleon, we grant. But we must remark 
that, as dates prove, the Goethe literature which he despised 
was not Faust or Wilhelm Meister, but was the output of the 
poet’s “storm and stress” period, with its Charlotte and her 
bread-and-butter. Nor can we forget that even Wilhelm 
Meister inspired Carlyle with the judgment that Goethe 
was “the greatest genius that has lived for a century and 
the greatest ass that has lived for three.” Then as to 
science, the author might bave remembered that Galvani’s 
frogs did not jump till after the King’s death, which occurred 
soon after the new start in chemistry. If Frederick was no 
thinker because he did not pass his leisure in wondering if time 
and space had any objective reality, or in meditating, like the 
great pupil of Leibnitz, his ancestress Queen Sophie, on the “why 
of the why "—the “ warum des warums ”—in such case the said 
negative would equally apply to Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, 
and Bismarck. Ifa ruler who, as this volume shows, was a 
model of proficiency in a dozen of the top branches of human 
intelligence is not a “thinker,” on whom ought that designa- 
tion to fall? Mr. Reddaway is puzzled because Carlyle sets 
down “ veracity” as the King’s lode-star in life. He should 
have known that in the vocabulary of Cheyne Row that 
word had a “non-natural” sense: in the hero, whether 
Cromwell or the “ Nightmare King,” Carlyle meant by truth 
loyalty not to conscience but to fact. Mr. Reddaway is quite 
at sea when he credits the “ Germany” of to-day with a love 
and veneration of “Old Fritz” like that felt for Wilhelm I. and 
his great statesman, to whom (according to last year’s figures) 
the Empire has consecrated four hundred and fifty monuments, 
let alone the Bismarck Archipelago, the giant re] pencils, and 
the uncountable streets, squares, and groves which bear the 
Reichskanzler’s name. 

Frederick may have been feeble as a “thinker,” but, 
according to our author’s own measurement, he was the 
“ greatest poet, historian, philosopher, critic, administrator, 
legislator, statesman, captain, and general in his dominions.” 
This narrative shows in detail how in the decade of peace 
which followed the conquest of Silesia “ Frederick the Warrior 
had cleared the way for Frederick the Reformer,” an observa- 
tion equally applicable to the Royal work after the Seven 
Years’ War. Of excellent value are Mr. Reddaway’s pictures 
of Frederick’s efforts for the reparation of the losses of war, 
and of his “flood of edicts for the regulation and advance 
of every department of national life,’ laws, administration, 
finance, agriculture, industry, and commerce included. His 
“ fiscality”’ went a little beyond the present Birmingham 
ideals, but it secured the production of Prussian silks, 
satins, cloth, linen, porcelain, livestock, paper, eggs, and 
so forth. In those days paper was not made of esparto 
grass or wood pulp, and “Old Fritz,” as premier domestique 
de Vétat, could only help the paper-makers by decreeing 
in a» Memorandum that if the necessary rags were not 
obtainable, it was because the servant-girls of the capital 
and the provinces systematically burned them into tinder 
for lighting fires, a vile practice which the manufacturers 
must combat by giving the girls wood in exchange for their 
rags. Having a fiscal interest in the consumption of beer 
us opposed to coffee, the King laid a crushing impost on the 
bean, and informed the growling Pomeranian gentry that “ his 
Majesty’s high person was reared in youth on beer-soup,” a 
far more wholesome drink than coffee. To this the people 
replied by enormous smuggling, as well as by kicking the 
so-called “ coffee-smellers” out of doors, and by knocking on 
the head a spy sent by the Crown to watch the frontier. 

Mr. Reddaway’s portraiture of Fritz intime gives a good 
notion of “old sour-mug,” as the family called him, whose 
deficiencies in stature, proper clothes, soap and water, and 
the scent-bottle did not prevent him from being “every inch 
a King.” But we listen in vain for the barks of the beloved 
dogs as they tore the sofa-cover at Sans-Souci, and do not 
see the pet horse ‘Condé’ kicking a hole in the drawing-room 
parquet, We hear too little of the flute of which the pupil 
of old Quantz, with his hundred concertos, was so wonderful 
a master, or of the marches of his composition, to which 
you can listen with delight even after the stirring Austrian 
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“Radetsky” music. Again, the Royal intimacies with Vol- 
taire, the “ Swan of Padua,” Maupertuis “the earth-flattener,” 
d’Alembert, the Scotchman Keith, and other stars of intellect 
whose presence at the King’s “Round Table” made Berlin 
le paradis des philosophes are scarcely mentioned. Further, 
the author as good as boycotts that masterpiece of history, 
the Brandenburg Annals, in which Gibbon so much delighted, 
with the still greater personal Memoirs, the State papers, the 
letters so full of matchless epigram, sarcasm, and candid 
avowals, and the rain of odes, pamphlets, and lampoons which 
give “ Alter Fritz” such high literary rank. Mr. Reddaway’s 
plans of battles are ugly, more Britannico, a death-mask of 
Frederick is disgusting, and we do not care for an unauthorised 
likeness of the old King which looks like an imitation of the 
classical portrait by Pesne so finely engraved by Bause. 






























THE SLAVE IN HISTORY.* 
WE believe it to be true, paradoxical as it sounds, that the 
further back we search history the better will appear the lot 
of the slave. It is difficult to realise that human progress has 
never been continuous, but the fact that for a hundred genera- 
tions civilised races were content to live with a moral cancer 
so debasing is witness to the melancholy truth. The Hebrews 
did not abolish slavery, though, as Mr. Stevens points out, they 
placed it on a more humane and kindlier footing. The Greeks 
allowed a slave many privileges ; for instance, he could practise 
his own religion. But our grandfathers, the West Indian planters 
of a century ago, would not allow them to practise the religion 
of Christ, the religion of their own masters. The men of iron, 
as Mr. Stevens calls the Romans, allowed the slave no rights 
at all; but then, as they could sell their own flesh and blood into 
slavery, they were only logical,—and the Romans were nothing 
if not consistent. Practically the slave was no more a chattel 
two thousand years ago than he was a hundred; a woman 
would have to set about earning betimes the £37 that was 
to purchase the freedom of her unborn child. The shadow of 
slavery has passed so completely from us that we wonder, as 
we should at thunder in a clear sky. Atlantis seems not more 
fabulous to us who have only just come out of Egypt. 

Yet there were no more vigorous promoters of the slave 
trade than the English, and when the appearance of the 
negro on the scene led to the last and worst phase of slavery, 
the bold Hawkins made a fortune shipping them to the 
Indies ; and later, when England obtained the infamous asiento 
contract, she was to convey to the Spanish dominions in 
‘ the West Indies one hundred and forty-four thousand 
slaves,—the number, it will be observed, of those sealed 
of the Twelve Tribes. We wonder if the coincidence 
struck Queen Anne, who had children. Probably not, for she 
possessed a quarter-share of the stock, which she divided 
amongst her favourites; and they no more associated the 
anticipated gain with human suffering than the ladies who 
wear osprey plumes like to think of their being torn from 
the living bird. 

One of the strongest points brought out in Mr. Stevens’s 
forcibly written and ably arranged story of the slave is that 
illegality, not pity, was the weapon wielded by the first anti- 
slavery enthusiasts. The latter half of a quotation from La 
’ Rochefoucauld which appropriately closes a chapter discussing 
the atrocities which the Renaissance only seemed to quicken 
may be added here: “ Pity is a passion which is good for 
nothing in a well-made soul.” Granville Sharp, Zachary 
Macaulay, and Clarkson were lads when they threw them- 
selves into the great struggle, yet they never lost their 
heads—Granville Sharp never did certainly—but accumulated 
facts patiently. Such dogged purpose as they showed we can 
understand, but such restraint as they practised seems almost 
incredible. Imagine a lad of nineteen aboard a slaver, 
standing by on a sunny morning in the tropics, while a hundred 
negroes, handcuffed and fettered, are thrown to the sharks. 
Such a scene is almost unthinkable. That we should have to 
go to law to ascertain the very first principle of human justice 
seems beside reason. We have not the patience of that 
generation, and we are tempted to remark that the paths to 
justice are as devious as the road to empire. The story 
of the great Parliamentary struggle is well rendered by 
Mr. Stevens, though he might have displayed more warmth 
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and enthusiasm; the necessity of caution no longer exists 
The Englishman of to-day should be made to entiodlie 3 i 
himself the courage and resolution that enabled Wilberfo . 
to deal the first blow, and Buxton to accomplish the a 
difficult task of holding to his great purpose in the eal 
the first Reform Bill, when friends appealed for delay on the 
best of grounds. Mr. Stevens, however, is always interestj 
to read, and he conveys the impression of having thought out 
all he has written. stile 

The later West Indian phases of the slavery question fottin 
a moving chronicle and a black picture of the planters of the 
day. Mr. Stevens’s direct, sometimes abrupt, but always 
pointed sentences show him at his best here. The story of 
the missionary Smith and his murder is the worst blot on the 
slaveholders of that day,—perhaps the blackest spot on 
English justice of modern times. No man was ever mur. 
dered with less semblance of human or legal justice; and it 
is not too violent a comparison to describe, as Mr. Morley did, 
the one as doing for the West Indies what John Brown did 
for America. But there the comparison must end, for while 
“Demerara” Smith was literally murdered, “ Ossawattomie” 
Brown had committed grave breaches of the State law. The 
one was acting absolutely within his individual rights; the 
other, as his sphere of action and influence was, and was to 
be, immensely larger, was even more justified in breaking 
statutes. 

Having to pass in review all phases in the history of the 
slave, down to Cardinal Lavigerie’s strenuous efforts in the 
Soudan, Mr. Stevens perhaps found he could not afford to give 
sufficient space to John Brown. The few pages allotted to him 
give us, however, a fair estimate of the man’s career, if nota 
sufficiently clear impression of his real self-sacrifice. Mr. 
Stevens asks if John Brown did not see the forces moving 
towards abolition more clearly than his friends, who protested 
against the daring of his schemes ; yet he emphasises too much, 
surely—deprecates, as it were—the forlorn recklessness of 
the man’s methods. But what was the judgment of men com- 
pelled to punish him? A more fearless, resolute, and cooler- 
headed man never lived. His family life, the devotion of 
his own flesh and blood to him, and the tenderness of the 
man who, after chastising his children, would offer them the 
whip in turn, were indications of a character intensely human, 
but also of a man who had counted the cost, and knew that the 
individual must yield to the race. He lit, not a candle, buta 
powder-magazine, and his last words prove that he foresaw, 
as plainly as man ever saw sunrise follow dawn, that blood, 
and blood alone, would loosen the shackles of the slave. 

The history of the slave is not necessarily his story; for 
that the reader must go to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Only such 
incidents as make headlands in the river of history or such 
features of his life under different races as mark progress 
or apathy in the march of human conscience find a place 
here. To make even a tracing of such a chronicle since the 
negro guve it its last and most inhuman phase is impossible. 
From Queen Anne to Queen Victoria, two hundred years, the 


| blood and tears of millions are in the record. It was calculated 
| that in the hundred years previous to the American abolition 


of the slave trade two hundred and fifty thousand had been 
thrown into the Atlantic; for every one of these a Northerner 
and a Southerner laid down their lives. America has after 
all seen the real fight for freedom. In America the fugitive 
slave was an ever romantic figure; in America his numbers, 
his lowliness, his degradation, and difference in colour swelled 
his ery till the reckoning came. “God comes,” as the 
Spaniards say, “with leaden feet, but strikes with iron 
hands.” 

As Mr. Stevens has viewed the slave from the historical 
rather than from the human standpoint, we could scarcely have 
expected him to extend his survey to the effects of slavery 
on slave-owning races. He does, indeed, tell us that the 
slave repaid in full the degradation inflicted upon him. 
But what a chapter he could, and perhaps ought to, have 
added on the slave’s revenge. He ruined the Latin races who 


carried the system into their own life, as the Spaniard and the 


Portuguese did, and he would have ruined the others had they 
possessed the same colour; and Rome owed its fall surely to 
the cancer of slavery as much as to any physical decay. Not 
that the Spaniard who set his bloodhound on an old woman 
for a Sunday morning’s diversion was any worse than the 
English private who bayonetted a negress for amusement ; but 
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on engenlered by slavery poisoned the blood of the 
pst rd and the Portuguese, as it did that of the Arab. 
 squuarn of a famous South American President killed a 
aie burning her coffee. We have not lost the taint yet ; 
gn visible enough in some parts of the Empire, and the 
; ‘lishman is not always ready to reduce his ideas of justice 
7 a gsi equation. As a matter of fact, the negro owes 
plays heavier debt than to any other race, a heavier debt than 
he can ever repay; nor does he now desire to do so. We have 
not received the punishment from him, but have taken it on 
ourselves by accepting enormous responsibilities. It is a 
tardy repentance, but a very real one. 

The horrors of the Middle Passage, a veritable chapter of 
the Middle Ages which lasted to the nineteenth century, 
need no longer harrow us. The underwriter can go to 
bed without fear of being defrauded by an unscrupulous 
slaver captain; no passenger crossing the Atlantic is safer 
than the African negro under the Union Jack. What 
his future in the United States will be we should like to 
foresee. The time has come for writers to forecast that ; and 
Mr. Stevens, who has handled his materials so fairly, so 
thoughtfully, and with so much judgment, might essay this 


difficult task. 





THE TENEMENT HOUSE PROBLEM.* 
Turre are probably few persons who are above finding comfort 
for the sense of their own shortcomings or failures by learning 
that there are others in a worse case than themselves. Many of 
us are in need of such comfort as we consider the housing 
question, and realise the comparative failure of the efforts 
hitherto made to cope with it. Letus then read The Tenement 
House Problem, and we shall at least learn that our difficulties 
are not greater, nor our remedies more unsuccessful, than 
those which meet the American philanthropist. The enormous 
scale on which things American are planned, which leads to 
the killing of hundreds in a railway accident where we hear 
of tens, or to the amassing of fortunes by millions where 
we deal with thousands, is applied equally to this mighty 
problem of the housing of the working classes. In New 
York they build houses six or seven stories high, each block 
of which, covering only 25 ft. x 100 ft. of ground, contains 
accommodation for from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
people. Compared to such colossal evils, our slums with their 
low two-storied houses should be easy to deal with. And, indeed, 
till the last three years the New York authorities seem for 
the most part to have folded their hands in impotent despair, 
and left the great mass of their industrial population to 
grow up in conditions which made health of body and 
mind very difficult of attainment. One pitiful feature of the 
story is that the form of building known as the “dumb-bell ” 
tenement, now universally condemned as hopelessly insanitary 
and conducive to the worst evils of crowded living, was intro- 
dueed into New York in 1879 as the result of a competition to 
which a hundred and ninety architects sent in plans, organised 
and judged by persons who were apparently anxious to make 
the best provision possible for the working population, and 
who should have been capable of making a wise selection from 
the plans before them, It is only fair to add that at the time 
this plan was adopted warnings were uttered against the evils 
it introduced or increased, a leading article in the New Yor 
Times going so far as to say that “ if one of our crowded wards 
were built up after any one of these prize designs the evils of 
our present tenement house system would be increased ten- 
fold.” This prophecy has been fulfilled with startling accu- 
racy, and the reformer of to-day has to own himself baffled in 
any attempt to improve in any satisfactory way these huge 
tenement houses. They are so radically bad that complete 
destruction is their only remedy. What are their faults ? 
They are practically a succession of back-to-back houses 
piled one on another, with the additional very serious 
evil that, the depth of each house being so great in proportion 
to its width—100 ft. to 25 ft.—they have on each floor at least 
four bedrooms, one to each suite of rooms, which can receive 
light and air only through a door into the adjacent room, 
while the back rooms depend for ventilation on the narrow 
Space of ten feet, which, when the law is enforced, is left open 
till it meets the towering wall of the next tenement house. 





By way of mitigating the evils of darkness and airlessness, 
there runs along the middle of each side of these blocks for 
a depth of sixty feet a space called by courtesy an “ air-shaft,” 
twenty-eight inches wide, entirely enclosed by the walls.of the 
houses, whose windows look into its semi-darkness, and have 
frequently to be hermetically sealed so as to keep out the foul 
smells which rise up the shaft. 


It is perhaps hardly necessary to study minutely the evils 
of the “double-decker, dumb-bell tenement.” For it—or 
rather, the power to build it—is now a thing of the past. “ At 
one stroke it was wiped out of existence as a type of future 
multiple dwelling.” Yet it still stands, housing tens of 
thousands of men, women, and children, useful only as a 
startling object-lesson of what to avoid in the building of 
workmen’s homes. We may hope that such a violent example 
of failure is not now required by us; but we can hardly flatter 
ourselves that we have passed the time when we need to study 
and imitate the methods of the New York State Tenement 
House Commission, the result of whose inquiries is embodied 
in the book we are considering. This Commission was 
appointed by President Roosevelt when he was Governor of 
the State of New York in 1900. It made most exhaustive 
inquiries into the conditions of the tenement houses of New 
York, shrinking from no labour, however arduous and dis- 
agreeable, which could procure really valuable information on 
its subject. Its Report “ was adopted in its entirety. Its pro- 
posed Tenement House Law...... WA PASSED, «.0;..0'4 « 
by both branches of the Legislature. Its proposed separate 
Tenement House Department for the city of New York was 
made part of the new charter of that city...... Seth Low 
was elected first mayor of the city under that new charter, 
and he appointed the chairman of the State Commission First 
Tenement House Commissioner of New York City, who in 
turn named the Secretary of the State Commission as his 
first deputy.” In such favourable circumstances good 
work has been carried on. In 1902 five hundred and forty- 
three new tenement houses were built; in the first half of 
1903 plans for six hundred and ninety-nine more were filed. 
These new houses have been “an unqualified success,” 
builders and owners agreeing as to their merits, and even 


| stating that they are more remunerative than the old. It 


is indeed a striking fact that the difficulty of cost is hardly 
mentioned throughout this discussion of the housing question. 
In the introduction we are told that “it would be a sorrowful 
comment on the intelligence of the working people if they 
were not willing to pay a little more for vastly improved living 
accommodations,” and such a comment need apparently not 
be made, the rooms in the new houses being eagerly taken 
up in spite of enhanced rents. How comparatively simple 
would our English housing problem become if we could believe 
that we had only to appeal to the “intelligence of the working 
people” to make the building and maintenance of roomy, airy, 
sanitary dwellings a really profitable undertaking. But as 
we said before, we may console ourselves in moments of 
depression over the difficulties which confront the English 
housing reformer with the firm conviction that in the matters 
of inherited evils, of baffling want of space, and of wide- 
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spread indifference he is entirely beaten by bis American rival. 
hat so much has been done in the face of such difficulties to 


j, | Pemove the most crying of the evils produced by them reflects 


the greatest credit on those who have worked for the better- 
ment of New York housing. The record of their efforts, of the 


| evils they found and the reforms they introduced, is full of 


vital interest, and may well provide a stimulating and inspiring 
subject of study to those who would do a like work for 
London. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Baron SuyeEMATSU continues and concludes in the October 
Nineteenth Century his narrative, “How Russia Brought on 
the War.” The strength of his indictment is enhanced by 
his frequent textual citation of the Russian official notes, 
despatches, and communiqués, and the damaging comparisons 
he is enabled to draw between Russia’s professed principles and 
her practice. The narrative proper ends with the entry of the Far 
Eastern question on the stage of purely Russo-Japanese nego- 
tiations. But in his brief concluding summary of the events 
which occurred between October, 1903, and February, 1904, 
Baron Suyematsu makes twoimportant statements: first, that 
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“the presence of any foreign power in Manchuria tends to be- 
come a constant menace to Korea, and the territorial integrity 
of the peninsular kingdom is absolutely indispensable to Japan’s 
safety”; and second, that the present war is not in reality a 
conflict which has arisen merely out of a dispute between the 
two combatants. “It is rather to be ascribed to the general 
revolt of all the civilised peoples of the earth against the 
perfidy and insincerity of Russia, who for many years has 
sought to outwit the other powers.”——-Mr. H. W. Lucy is 
always a bright and vivacious writer, but we cannot profess to 
be much impressed by his latest excursion into the domain of 
political meteorology. Lord Spencer, in his forecast, is to be 
a “ warming-pan” Premier for a yearorso. Sir Charles Dilke, 
whose return to Ministerial life, in Mr. Lucy’s opinion, is 
“inevitable,” is to be Foreign Minister, Mr. Fletcher Moulton 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man Secretary for War (with a peerage). Mr. Lloyd-George 
“might begin as Under-Secretary to the Home Office,” while 
Sir Robert Reid is nominated for the Speakersbip. It will 
thus be seen that Mr. Lucy, as he himself admits, deals 
tenderly with the “ Old Gang.” ——-Mr. John Morley’s appre- 
ciation of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s new historical romance is 
admirably written, and traces with great skill and sympathy 
what he calls “ the reclamation of the low-lying lands of the 
Byzantine period” by Finlay, Freeman, and Professor Bury. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature in the article, however, 
is the revelation of Mr. Morley’s literary and historical likes 
and dislikes,—sometimes contained in a single epithet, as in his 
reference to Mr. Lecky as “ our limpid Rationalist,” or rising 
to an almost lyrical height in his tributes to the genius 
of Scott, the melody of Chateaubriand’s prose, and the 
poignancy of Thucydides’s narrative of the Sicilian Expedition. 

Mr. Keir Hardie’s paper on “ The International Socialist 
Congress” is an extremely able and temperately written 
survey of the progress of Socialism in the last half-ceutury. 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s conclusion is that the carrying of the 
Dresden resolution—condemning the Revisionist or Oppor- 
tunist doctrine—was only a Pyrrhic victory. The analysis of 
the voting at Amsterdam certainly supports Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
contention that, excepting Germany and Italy, wherever 
Socialism is a political force Revisionism is the policy 
favoured. As he tersely puts it, “Socialism may keep out 
of politics and be frankly revolutionary, but it cannot enter 
politics and remain so.” The article is illumined by some 
vivid descriptive touches, notably the passage referring to the 
presence at the Congress of Vera Zassulitch, who shot dead 
the head of the Russian police in 1878 in broad daylight, and 
successfully pleaded justification for the deed: “ What 
perhaps lends special interest to her presence at the Congress 
is the fact that it was her brother, General Zassulitch, whose 
death at the front was sueh a blow to Russian hopes in the 
early stages of the war with Japan.” 


The editor of the National Review continues his task of 
endeavouring to awake public opinion to the true signifi- 
cance of Germany’s attitude towards Great Britain. In his 
“Episodes of the Month” he asserts that the Germans are 
leaving no stone unturned to convince France that the main 
object of the British Government in effecting an Anglo- 
French settlement was to pave the way to an Anglo-German 
agreement. “Having squared accounts with France, England 
might hope to get better terms from Germany. This is the 
poisonous suggestion being disseminated in Paris, and should 
it succeed in its object the Anglo-French Agreement never 
will be ratified, and Germany will have achieved a diplomatic 
triumph not unworthy of Bismarck.” Proceeding on similar 
lines, “Ultor” in “England’s False Friend” deals with 
Germany’s naval policy and her recent efforts to acquire 
the friendship of Russia. As to the increase of the Fleet, 
“no well-informed man doubts that the object [of the German 
naval programme] is to prepare as rapidly as possible 
for an aggressive war with England with or without allies.” 
The writer finds some consolation in the belief that the 
Defence Committee are fully alive to the significance of the 
German policy, and admits that there are some enlightened 
Russian statesmen who look askance at German intrigues, 
and would prefer an understanding between their country and 
Great Britain. The real danger is not, in his view, to be 
apprehended from Russia, but from Germany and the pro- 
German bent of British financiers. We regret to note, how- 


ever, that in this context the editor is beginning to betmay. 
distinctly anti-Semitic bias—note, for example, the _- 
- : evigin » Uhe reference to 
“every Englishman who is not an ossified official or a Ge 
Jew ”—which comes oddly from one who bore his oe 
manfully in the Dreyfus affair.— M. Clémenceau contributes 
ashort but ably written paper on “Church and State ; 
France.” While admitting that the final breach has co * 
and while contending that the maintenance of the Concordat, 
has been rendered impossible by the disloyalty of the cle 
M. Clémenceau looks forward to the future not without po 
misgivings :—“ The terror of the unknown haunts the minds 
of both parties. The danger to the Church is that the State 
is aspiring to legitimate liberty. The danger to the State is 
lest she should be drawn beyond the point which is nece, 
to secure her own liberty, and should be tempted to threaten 
the liberties of others and thereby provoke a conscientious 
resistance. It is difficult to find the happy mean, all the more 
as the education of the laity as of the clergy has been cop. 
ducted in an atmosphere of absolutism rather than of liberty,” 
At the same time, he predicts that the Republican majority 
in the two Chambers will approach the question “in a lofty 
spirit of conciliation,” and trusts to their “courage, method, 
and perseverance ” to initiate an era of progressive pacification, 
——Mr. Maurice Low’s review of the progress of the Presi. 
dential campaign is extremely interesting. The great issue 
before the country, in Mr. Low’s opinion, is not political, but 
personal, and “the efforts of the Democrats to prove Mr, 
Roosevelt dangerous and unfitted for the high responsibilities 
of office have met with signal failure.” Apart from that, the 
Republican organisation is vastly superior to the Democratic, 
and the omen of the election of the Governor of Vermont— 
long recognised to forecast the size of the Republican majority 
at the Presidential Election—has confirmed the confidence of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters. Other notable points in Mr. Low's 
monthly review of American affairs are his tribute to the rigid 
integrity, statesmanship, and oratorical gifts of the late Senator 
Hoar, and his summary of Mr. Lawson’s astonishing revela- 
tions of the juggling of the Standard Oil clique-——Though 
we differ strongly from the point of view of the writer, we 
readily admit the spirit and humour of Mr. Osborn’s Canadian 
symposium entitled “ By a Canadian Wheat-Tower.” All 
the characters are ‘good Canadians,” though hailing from 
Battersea, Oxford, the Black Forest, the Wild West, and the 
Ontario backwoods. Most of the talking is done by Perrin, 
an American from the Western States, who describes Lord 
Rosebery as “doing a political cake-walk all the time; an 
elegant side-show, but it don’t catch my dime.” 


The most notable paper in the new Contemporary is that. 
by “Julius” on “Absolute Monarchs versus Free Peoples,” 
with which we deal in a leading article. Another pseu- 
donymous writer, “ Veles,” discusses “ Liberal Policy and the 
Next Election” in a spirit which Unionist Free-traders can 
find little to complain of. “Veles” abstuins from any 
prophetic Cabinet-making ; he does not even handle the 
thorn; question of leadership. His concern is with measures, 
not men, and he very properly insists on the need of concen- 
tration on a policy at once broad, constructive, and stimu- 
lating. Incidentally the writer indulges in some caustic, 
but, unfortunately, only too well-deserved, comment on Mr. 
Balfour, “ the myriad-minded master of uncertainty.” Dealing 
with Mr. Balfour’s manifesto to his constituents in 1899 om 
the question of a Roman Catholic University for Ireland, 
< Veles” observes :— 


“He had made up his mind, he controlled a large and docile 
majority, he saw a way to make that majority serve the highest 
interests both of his party and his country: these things con- 
stituted an opportunity which would have appealed to less ardent. 
and less enthusiastic natures than that of the Prime Minister. 
Even failure would have been magnificent, and to a man of one 
settled conviction a simple matter of duty. Opportunity, duty 
and conviction alike have been consigned to the limbo of departed 
things.” 

Dr. Macnamara deals in trenchant fashion with the question 
of Irish education, bis main line of argument being that itis an 
inversion of the natural order to tackle the University problem 
before the whole system of Irish primary and secondary educa- 
tion has been radically overhauled. That such overhauling 1s 
necessary he proves (1) from the reports of the inspectors of 
schools, who are practically unanimous in condemning the 
| condition of the premises; (2) from the attendance figures, 
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i double that in 
he percentage of absences is more than 

pare ana Scotland ; (3) from the unsatisfactory system of 
finance, under which teachers are miserably paid, while the 
tage of the amount locally provided varies from a tenth 
to » quarter of that provided in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. The state of Irish intermediate education is no better, 
the financial statistics revealing the fact that nearly one- 
fourth of the total money disbursed is expended on examination 
and administration. To get rid of the overlapping and waste 
caused by the present system of three independent and un- 
related Boards, Dr. Macnamara would create one Central 
National Council directly responsible to Parliament, while to 
cultivate local interest—at present non-existent—he would 
confer local responsibility, financial and administrative, on 
County Councils working through Education Committees. 
_—Dr. Dillon’s comments on the progress of the war are 
always interesting. Discussing the probabilities of peace, he 
ints out that even if Russia triumphed by sheer weight of 

numbers, the prospect would be most formidable :— 

“4 Japan forced to assent to a humiliating peace would be a 
chronic danger to Russia. She would prepare for a future war 
with a degree of energy, foresight and self-abnegation which 
would culminate in results surpassing the brilliant successes she 
has scored during the past twenty-five years. In that case not 
only must Russia keep a standing army of eight hundred 
thousand men in Manchuria ready for all emergencies, and 
double her military and naval budget, but she must also transfer 
the centre of all her forces to the Far East and continue to lavish 
the resources of the centre on the extremities of the Empire. 
And that is a contingency which even the Autocracy cannot face.” 
Dr. Dillon, however, thinks it more likely that for another 
eighteen months the land forces on both sides will hold the 
balance pretty evenly, and that Russia cannot confidently 
hope to do more than gain a success here and there, which 
would leave things much as they are at present. In view, 
therefore, of all that the continuance of the strain means for 
Russia, Dr. Dillon concludes that it is safe to assume that 
peace is less far off than most people imagine. 


“Rome” is the title of a paper by M. Maeterlinck in the 
Fortnightly Review. It is but a fragment, but, like all its 
author’s work, it is touched with imagination. M. Maeter- 
linck sees in the beauty of Rome a vastness and grandeur 
which compelled the artists who worked there to cast their 
thoughts in heroic moulds. The works of these artists, away 
from their natural surroundings, 

“seem out of proportion, unduly vigorous and unduly decorative, 
with an arbitrary conception of life. It is for this reason that 
copies or photographs of the ceiling of the Sistine appear dis- 
concerting, and almost incomprehensible, 
who does not enter the Vatican till he too has drunk in the 
mighty will-power that emanates from the thousand fragments 
of the temples and the public places—to him Michael Angelo’s 
overpowering effort becomes magnificent and natural.” 

——“The Origins of the Alphabet” are discussed by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who shows that recent researches point to alphabetic 
signs being of far more remote origin than the Phoenicians. 


For instance, the Phoenician “ Aleph,” our letter “A,” has | 
been found on an implement used by cavemen in France “an | 


incalculable number of thousands of years old.” Also a vase 


has been found made by the extinct Chiriquis of Panama, | 
“with a decorative zone containing, within lozenges, twelve | 


signs which are practically identical with the signs on Mr. 
Flinders Petrie’s prehistoric Egyptian potsherds.” The 
point is not that there is any connection between Egypt and 
Panama, but that apparently man at the earliest time made 
use of signs of a like description, presumably for alphabetic 
purposes. Mr. Teixeira de Mattos has translated some three 
sketches by Stijn Streuvels,a young author who has attracted 
attention in Holland and Belgium. The writer, we are told, 
18 a working baker at Avelghem, near Courtrai, who writes in 
the dialect of the country. The sketches have a touch of 
true sincerity, and describe in the simplest and most direct 
manner, without affectation, some of the doings of the village 
folk. One picture shows us a hard-worked farm lad going 
home for his Sunday holiday, which he spent with his friend, 
another cowherd, in speechless quiet. It is all perfectly calm, 
neither sentimental nor sordid, and possesses undoubted 
charm and power. 

An unsigned article in Blackwood gives the history of 
privateering. The writer traces the earliest issue of letters 
of marque to Edward I. From this time to the last 
century privateers have carried on their lucrative trade at 





a ee | Mr. Horsfall says he knows that in Manchester there are 





intervals. As to the great profitableness of this kind of war- 
fare, the writer states that at the beginning of the last 
century “the privateers of Liverpool had in ten months 
netted £1,025,600 of lawful prize.” What is the relation of 
the Russian Volunteer Fleet to the old vessels bearing letters 
of marque? The writer of the present paper thinks the 
development more dangerous than the original, the new 
fashion being for the ship to start on: her voyage as @ 
merchant ship, and remain one till opportunity offers for 
her to do damage as a ship of war. The old privateer left 
harbour under her true colours, and was liable to attack 
throughout her voyage. Mr, Perceval Gibbon continues 
his series of “ Vrouw Grobelaar’s Leading Cases,” and in the 
present instalment the old lady tells a weird story of what 
happened to her step-sister’s first husband, and how his farm 
was devastated by baboons, the attacks of these fearful enemies 
being led by a monstrous creature who was sometimes a Bush- 
man and sometimes a baboon. The story of the battle in the 
cornfields at night, when the hairy warriors descend from the 
rocks, is very well told, and the superstitious bias in the 
Vrouw’s mind adds weirdness to the tale. The writer has 
succeeded in creating a living character in this shrewd Boer 
woman, with her strange mixture of wisdom, cunning, common- 
sense, and superstition. Sir Robert Anderson writes “A 
Higher Criticism Inquiry” which is well worth reading. 
Although he does not wish to defend extreme and literal 
orthodoxy, he argues strongly against the higher critics of. 
the Old and New Testaments. It is obviously impossible to 
summarise the arguments of the author here, but his paper is 
decidedly interesting. ——In “ Musings without Method” we 
find an admirable study of Shakespeare in relation to modern 
stage carpentering. The criticism arises out of the per- 
formances now taking place of The Tempest. The writer 
says that so great is the worship of the stage carpenter and 
his effects that the genius and poetry of Shakespeare are 
thought tittle of in performance. “ Now and then you hear 
the eloquence of Shakespeare; but, lest that should seduce 
you from an admiration of Caliban’s antics, a speedy shift is 
necessary; the lights are put down; and again you hear the 
clatter of the workman who is the only real dramatist of our 
times. And the mounting to which. all else is sacrificed is 
frankly inartistic.” 








Writing in the Independent Review, Mr. T. C. Horsfall tells 
us that we can learn from Germany how to deal with the 
housing problem. In England cities expand in a haphazard 
and unthinking way, which makes improvement very difficult. 


people who would be willing to build healthy houses in the 
outskirts, but “are prevented from building by the conviction 
that if they provided a number of well-built, well-arranged 
dwellings these could not long be wholesome and pleasant 
homes, because before long they would be ruined by the 
miserable surroundings and the foul air which our municipal 
authorities at present allow to invade all new districts.” 
Apparently in Germany Town Councils arrange the laying out 
of new building sites so as to ensure proper air spaces. The 
writer of the article points out the advantages of the German 
system of appointing the Mayor of a town. Here we choose 
from a small class of rich men living in the town, whose 
qualifications largely depend on their readiness to spend 
money on hospitality. In Germany the elected members of 
the Town Council appoint a Mayor and some other adminis- 
trators, who are paid. These men are chosen for their ability, 
and hold office for a considerable term of years. “ Every 
Mayor and ‘adjoint’ knows that he will probably hold office 
for many years, and that therefore it is worth his while to 
think out carefully the policy which he wishes to persuade his 
colleagues to adopt.” Both efficiency and economy result 
from this system. Would it be possible, we wonder, to 
adopt it in effect by appointing a Deputy Mayor, who 
would be a well-paid permanent official, while the annual 
Mayor or Lord Mayor would do the social and ceremonial 
work P———-Mr. Ensor relates his experiences as a tramp, 
and tells us that last summer he tramped a hundred and 
fifty miles, “roughed it” for two nights in the open, spent 
two nights in lodging-houses, and two in casual wards. On 
the whole, the writer’s experience is decidedly unfavour- 
able to the workhouse. One which he visited, and which his 
fellow-wayfarers described as normal, seemed to aim at the 
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encouragement of loafing. Here the food was so greatly inferior 
to prison fare that one man who came underfed took counsel 
of the old hands. These advised the younger man to refuse 
to work, which he did, and was led off smiling by the police. 
One genuine man out of work who was waiting for a promised 
job lost it by the Bumble-like want of intelligence in the 
management of the casual ward. This workhouse is not 
named, but it is to be hoped that Mr. Ensor will send the 
house in question an underlined copy of his article, and 
another to the Local Government Board. 


The Monthly has several articles of interest,—notably the 
delightful account of “ Thackeray in Search of a Profession” ; 
but we confess that nothing pleases quite so well as the 
“Epistle to Colonel Francis Edward Younghusband,” by 
Mr. Henry Newbolt. In this charming poem Mr. Newbolt 
revives the poetical epistle of the epoch of Pope, but revives 
it in no spirit of parody or quasi-parody. The verses are not 
an imitation or mere tour de force in the eighteenth-century 
manner, but a genuine modern poem filled with modern feeling 
and sentiment, though conveyed with a polish and dignity 
which, though usually associated with the verse of Pope and 
his contemporaries, must by no means be considered as the 
exclusive patent of that age. We cannot resist a quotation 
from the poem, though to do so robs us of space to notice the 
rest of the Monthly's articles. The allusion is to Clifton 
College, of which both poet and soldier are distinguished 
$005 :— 

“ You, too, I doubt not, from your Lama’s hall 
Can see the Stand above the worn old wall, 
Where then they clamoured as our race we sped, 
Where now they number our heroic dead.* 
As clear as life you, too, can hear the sound 
Of voices once for all by ‘lock-up’ bound, 
And see the flash of eyes still nobly bright 
But in the ‘ Bigside scrimmage’ lost to sight. 
Old loves, old rivalries, old happy times, 
These well may move your memory and my rhymes; 
These are the Past; but there is that, my friend, 
Between us two, that has nor time nor end. 
Though wide apart the lines our fate has traced 
Since those far shadows of our boyhood raced, 
In the dim region all men must explore— 
The mind’s Thibet, where none has gone before— 
Rounding some shoulder of the lonely trail 
We met once more, and raised a lusty hail.” 





NOVELS. 





JOHN CHILCOTE. M.P.t 
THERE is a happy topical appropriateness in the publication 


of Mrs. Thurston’s remarkable story at a time when the | 


public mind is much exercised by the question of “doubles.” 
That in itself would probably have attracted attention to the 
novel, apart from the natural anticipation that a new book 
from the author of The Circle would be well worth reading,— 
an anticipation, let us say at the outset, which is not dis- 
appointed. John Chilcote, M.P., is not a story which will 
carry conviction to all readers; its premises violate the 


canons of probability too boldly to secure universal accept- | 


ance. But with the case of the Tichborne claimant before us, 
in which a man’s own mother was deceived by an impostor 
representing himself to be her son, there is at least a working 
basis of experience to justify Mrs. Thurston’s choice of theme, 
and the strain that she constantly imposes on her reader's 
capacity of belief. 

John Chilecote, who gives his name to the story, is a man of 
fortune and good abilities,a Member of Parliament highly 
thought of by his leaders, still on the right side of forty, 
married to a young and charming wife,—and a confirmed 


> 


morphinomaniac. His wife loyally keeps up appearances in 
public, but for the rest their estrangement is complete. At 
the outset of the narrative, Chilcote, on the eve of one of his 
periodical collapses, loses his way in a fog on leaving the 
House at night, and stumbles against a stranger miraculously 
resembling himself in every particular. This dramatic dis- 
covery, followed up by a visit to the stranger's rooms in 
Clifford’s Inn, suggests to Chilcote a way out of his difficulties. 
Loder—the stranger—though poor and unknown, is a gentle- 





* “Tn the school quadrangle at Clifton, the site from which, upon occasion, 
the grand stand used to overlook the close, is now occupied by the Memorial 
to those Cliftonians who fell in the South African War.” 

+ John Chilcote, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. London: W. Black- 
wood and Sons. [6s.] 





man, highly educated, able, and ambitious. Accordingn 
Chilcote makes the astounding proposal that while mt 

lying perdu in Loder’s chambers, and until he ig fit Pe 
resume his work, Loder, for a handsome consideration, should 
impersonate him in the House and in his own home. Lode 

at first scouts the proposal as the suggestion of a lunatic ‘a 
finding Chilcote in deadly earnest, promises to consider the 
matter, and eventually consents, Chilcote’s estrangement 
from his wife removing what at first sight appeared to be 
an insuperable obstacle. It only remains for Loder to receive 
a certain amount of coaching as to his new surroundings and 
to practise counterfeiting Chilcote’s handwriting, and the 
preliminaries are complete. The substitute runs the gauntlet 
of detection with perfect success. Wife, servants, Parlig. 
mentary colleagues, and friends are all completely imposed 
on. The leader of the party, who had begun to lose faith in 
Chilcote, is completely reassured by the energy and capacity 
of his double; and the only drawbacks of Loder’s position are 
the undisguised contempt of Chilcote’s wife, and the knowledge 
that at any moment he may be compelled to resign a career in 
which he is convinced of his ability to win distinction, As 
time goes on, even Mrs. Chilcote begins to revise her verdict ag 
to her husband’s capacity for regeneration. Then Chilcote 
emerges, and Loder retires, but is soon recalled to resume his 
post of substitute, filling it with even greater efficiency than 
before, and, in spite of Chilcote’s falling off in the interval 

steadily regaining the respect of his wife. This rapprochement is 
not without its embarrassing consequences, but Loder’s chivalry 
inthe longrunrenders him proof against temptation, and indeed 
all this part of the story is handled by the writer with notable 
tact and delicacy. Meantime the long and unaccountably 
deferred detection is brought nearer by a strange coincidence, 
Chileote during his married life had been on unnecessarily 
friendly terms with an unscrupulous “ society siren,” who recog- 
nises in his double the man whom she had once unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to ensnare in Italy—The clue, we may add, is 
furnished by a scar on his finger, the result of a dog-bite, and 
the device of the rings by which Chilcote and Loder decided 
to guard against discovery is one of the clumsiest parts of the 
mechanism of what is in the main a cleverly constructed 
story.—Loder, to secure consistency in his impersonation, is 
obliged to see more of Lady Astrupp than his growing devo- 
tion to Eve Chilcote would warrant ; but to reveal more of the 


| plot would be unfair to intending readers. It is enough to 





say that Mrs. Thurston freely recognises the validity of the 
good old tradition of sensational fiction that if there is to be 
extrication it must be complete. 

We adhere to our initial criticism that the practical im- 
possibility of successfully carrying out such a conspiracy of 
substitution is a serious difficulty in the way of the complete 
enjoyment of Mrs. Thurston’s story. If, however, the reader 
can make the necessary surrender of judgment, he will find 
much to reward him in the ingenious and circumstantial 
working out of the theme. It is not easy to combine sensa- 
tion with character analysis, but the excellence of Mrs. 
Thurston’s portraiture goes a long way towards securing 
acceptance for the slender basis of verisimilitude on which 
her story rests. The atmosphere of suspense is well main- 
tained up to the close; and while it is difficult to extract 
any moral from the dénotiment, one can at least congratulate 
the author on having given us a story which is at once 
modern, exciting, and void of offence. 





Capricious Caroline. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—This novel of “society” has several points which differen- 
tiate it agreeably from most of its contemporaries, and for 
which the reader who wants to be amused without his intellect 
being insulted or his taste being offended will feel very grateful. 
In the first place, although it deals with the “smart” world, 
there is not a single Duchess or Countess among the characters, 
which is indeed a relief to the weary reviewer. Again, although 
the most typical mondaine in the book undoubtedly behaves 
excessively badly, the author does not think it necessary to repre- 
sent the “world” as a sort of sink of iniquity peopled by epigram- 
matic rakes with whom no decent person ought to wish to consort. 
She recognises, on the contrary, that the social world, like every 
other, is composed both of good people and of bad. Thirdly, and 
most important of all, Madame Albanesi remembers that there 
are other Commandments which her wicked characters can break 
besides the Seventh, so that, for a book which is purely a story of 
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; ++ exists to-day, Capricious Caroline contains a great 
— oe sue ek It is also decidedly readable, and 
ere the characters are not subjected to any very subtle analysis, 
they are firmly drawn and quite sufficiently convincing. 

Mrs. Belfort’s Stratagem. By Thomas Cobb. (Eveleigh Nash 
and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Belfort’s Stratagem, if not equal to Mr. 
Cobb’s first books, is a great improvement on those which he has 

iven to the public lately. There is a distinct touch of humour 
fi the contrivance by which the schemes of Mrs. Belfort to marry 
her daughter to a rich man with whom the young lady has fallen 
in love result in that young lady insisting on marrying the man 
when he has lost all his money except £4,000. Mr. Cobb’s 
methods closely resemble those of Mr. Norris, but who shall say 
that they are any the worse for that? 


——— 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
el Sta & 
THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

The Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 
Assisted by John A. Selbie, D.D, Extra Volume. (T. and T. 
Clark. 28s.)—This supplementary volume contains two kinds of 
articles. One of these deals with discoveries made during the 





five years which have elapsed since the publication of the first 
yolume, the subjects of these articles being cognately rather than 
directly Biblical; the other consists of essays covering a wider 
range of ground than could be conveniently taken in by articles of 
the customary length and form. “The Code of Hammurabi,” by 
Mr. C. H. Johns, is a typical example of the first (the “Code” 
was discovered among the ruins of Persepolis in the winter of 
1901-2). Professor Kautzsch’s “ Religion of Israel,” an elaborate 
disquisition, covering about one hundred and twenty pages (nearly 
a fifth of the whole volume, excluding the indexes), may be taken 
as representing the second. This latter is a very important 
contribution to Biblical study, though we must own that some of 
the conclusions at which its author has arrived threaten beliefs 
which are commonly accepted as fundamental. The practical 
elimination of the Messianic idea from the Old Testament | 
is an instance. “A sober exegesis,” as Professor Kautzsch is 
pleased to describe it, has left, we are told, only three really 
Messianic Psalms,—apparently the Professor thinks that there 
is nothing Messianic outside the Psalms. These are the 2nd, 
72nd, and 110th. All three, it would seem, are probably 
Maccabean, and all give no hint, we are told, “of any spiritual 
activity” in the personage to whom they refer. The writer, how- 
ever, is not always destructive. He insists strongly on the 
historical character of Moses, and even of the main incidents in 
his career, though he is doubtful of the specially Egyptian part 
of it. But he holds, we imagine, that the traditional legislator of 
Israel is at least as real as Solon, and more real than Lycurgus. 
A specially valuable section of the article is that in which the 
theology of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes is connected with 
that of the Old Testament generally. (The Elihu speeches are, 
we see, pronounced to be interpolations, on grounds which we 
cannot but think insufficient. If we start from a canon of con- 
sistency of our own construction, there is nothing which we may 
not find good reason for condemning.) Of quite another kind, 
but not less interesting and valuable in their way, are two 
articles on “Roads and Travel” in the Old Testament and the 
New, the first by Professor Frantz Bull, the second by Professor 
W.M. Ramsay. Most of us have often speculated, without much 
result, on the details of travel in ancient days. Professor 
Ramsay puts together, it may be safely said, everything of im- 
portance that is known on the subject. One of his most valuable 
contributions to the history of the early Church is his account of 
the relation between the spread of Christianity and the geography } 
of the Roman Empire, and he supplements here what he has told 
us elsewhere. We must not pass over without a brief notice 
Mr. J. H. Lupton’s article on “English Versions of the Bible.” 
We would especially mention the treatment of the some- 
what obscure subject of John Wyclif’s work in this direction. 
Professor Wiedemann returns to a subject in which he has already 
done excellent work in his article on “The Religion of Egypt.” 
Professor W. M. Ramsay’s name appears again subscribed to an 
essay on “The Religion of Greece”; while Professor Schiirer 
writes on the “ Diaspora,” a subject closely connected with early 
Christianity, The utility of the whole work is increased by the 
copious indexes now added. 








THE BIBLE A MISSIONARY BOOK. 
The Bible a Missionary Book. By Robert F. Horton, D.D. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 2s. 6d. net. )—“ Biblical scholar- 
ship,” says Dr. Horton in his preface, “has left the piety of the 





Church a long way in the rear.” The scholars are not much 
interested in missions; the friends of missions view the scholars 
with suspicion. This is the situation: to which Dr. Horton 
addresses himself: He shows that the results of criticism do 
not take away from the Bible its character as the message of God 
to man. The Book of Daniel, for instance, is assigned to the 
second century B.C. rather than to the sixth, but it is not the 
less a part of the orderly development of the divine revelation. 
Dr. Horton takes the principal books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment one by one, and after compendiously stating the corrections 
which criticism has made in the popular views of them, shows how 
the “ missionary character” is to be seen in them. If the writer 
does not directly prepare the missionary for the difficult task of 
presenting “a Revised Bible,” which must yet be faced by him 
when he has to deliver his message to cultivated hearers, yet he 
certainly helps him in preparing himself. The obscurantism 
which seeks to ignore critical results is bound to lead to disaster. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor review in other forms.] 








In “Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writers” (G. Bell and 
Sons, Is. net each) we have two volumes the merits of which promise 
well for the undertaking. These are Chaucer, by the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell, and Coleridge, by Richard Garnett, LL.D. There is not 
much now to be said about Chaucer, for of the personal side very 
little is known, though not a little has been invented. The de- 
scription of the “Canterbury Tales” is excellent; but the question 
is unanswered—possibly it is unanswerable—What did Chaucer 
think of the whole pilgrimage business? Is he ironical? It is 
quite clear that, with a few exceptions, these pilgrims were a 
very irreligious company. Dr. Garnett’s Coleridge is very good, 
especially in the section of “ Personal History,” and in the very 
able analysis of the “ Ancient Mariner.” Incidentally there is a 
very just appreciation of Southey. Of Coleridge as a critic Dr. 
Garnett expresses himself in terms of the highest praise. “Asa 
critic he is absolutely supreme.” 


Literary Influence in British History. By the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a revision of 
a work published some time ago. Some corrections, it seems to 
us, yet remain to be made. “ John Wickliffe [why this spelling ?] 
had apparently no political influence.” Was there ever anything 
more amazing? The reader may gather a variety of information 
from these pages, but he will hardly gain much enlightenment. 
The subject overtasks the author’s powers. There is, in reality, 
nothing more obscure than the correlation between the literature 
of a nation and its political and social development. Mr. 
Canning seldom gets further than the obvious. 


Staying Power. By the Rev. Peter Anton. (Alex. Gardner, 
Paisley. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Anton begins these “ Reconsiderations 
and Recreations” with a very doubtful statement. “I follow,” 
he says, “the example of that great Apostle who loved to hang 
round the ropes inside which the young and the strong contended, 
and who eagerly frequented the gymnasium, &c.” Nothing, we 
venture to say, was less to St. Paul’s mind than any such way of 
spending his time. Greek speech was full of metaphors and 
similes taken from the palaestra, and St. Paul found them 
serviceable; but it is extremely unlikely that he ever looked on; 
that during his stay at Corinth, for instance, he went to the 


Isthmia. This is not a happy beginning for Mr, Anton’s essays, 
but they are better than the promise. They cover a wide range 
of subjects, and they show, for the most part, strong common- 
sense and no little literary insight. (It is a good simile when 
he compares Byron to a solitary mountain peak. It is not 
so high as others, but it impresses by standing alone.) There 
is an essay on Burns, to which we turned with some appre- 
hension, always justified when the theme is handled by a 
Scotsman. But this is generally sensible. Its chief purpose 
is to show that no small part of Burns’s genius was an immense 
capacity for taking pains. He was no improvisatore; he laboured 
at correction till the right shape came out. “I do not mind 
much about seeing Burns when his song is ended.” The root of 
the matter is there. Burns the man is better forgotten. It is 
scarcely in accord with this, however, when he says: “It was 
an ill-regulated world in which the ‘best o’ chiels’ had to go 
starving.” Burns might have prospered but for his fatal weakness. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s dictum that “the dignity art gives to the 
commonplace is the measure of its greatness” is more than the 
“plausible crudity ” (not a happy phrase) which Mr. Anton pro- 
nounces it. It is much the same as the proprie communia dicere 
which Horace thought so great an achievement. 
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With Milton and the Cavaliers. By Mrs. Frederick Boas. (J. 
Nisbet and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Boas draws portraits of Charles and 
his chief friends and courtiers, of Cromwell and of the leading 
Puritans, of some of the great Churchmen and Nonconformist 
divines of the seventeenth century, and draws them with sufficient 
skill, if not with any surprising vigour. We have little fault to 
find with her estimates. On the difficult subject of Laud she 
expresses herself with moderation; though when she describes 
him as the friend of Buckingham, she might have said something 
as to the absolute incongruity of such a friendship. In this, as in 
other matters, Laud suffered his sense of political expediency to 
silence his conscience. He kept all his life a day of humiliation 
in remorse for his shameful compliance in the matter of the Earl 
of Devonshire and Penelope Rich, but could not see that his 
intimacy with the shameless profligate Buckingham was a renew- 
ing of the offence. Bunyan, Jeremy Taylor, Baxter, and Fox 
Mrs. Boas is equally able to appreciate. In literary matters we 
do not feel that her judgment is equally to be trusted. 


A Tramp’s Note-Book. By Morley Roberts. (F. V. White and 
Co. 6s.)—There is no want of variety in the contents of Mr. 
Morley Roberts’s “note-book.” There is variety of condition and 
variety of place. He has been an out-of-work at San Francisco— 
the occasion this of the most ambitious of his sketches—has inter- 
viewed President Kriiger, gone round the world on the cheap 
(this cost him £99, which might have been £70 but for incidental 
stoppages), has worked in an orchard in California and “cursed 
the capable climate of the Pacific slope,” climbed the Matterhorn, 
caught trout in British Columbia and California, and—possibly 
the most arduous experience of all—assisted at an International 
Socialist Congress. All the papers, though naturally differing 
much in every way, deserve being read, and—not always the same 
thing—are easy toread. The last-mentioned is, perhaps, the most 
important. “It is the triple combination of long hours, low 
wages, and militarism that makes the German violent and im- 
patient of the slow order of change recommended by the Parlia- 
mentarians, who, so far, have done nothing.” This isa significant 
sentence. The Chamberlainites and the Conscriptionists between 
them would go a long way towards converting the conditions of 
English life into something resembling the German. 


The Red Pagan. By A. G. Stephens. (Bulletin Newspaper 
Company, Sydney.)—Why “Red Pagan”? The blind man de- 
scribed scarlet by saying it was like a trumpet, and there is 
certainly not a little “blare” about these essays. As for “ Pagan,” 
we are told that Christianity is losing its hold on Australia. 
Thatisapity. Forat least itsoftens manners. Does it account for 
the pugnacity and doubtful taste of this volume? Mr. Stephens 
is a vigorous writer, but he uses a freedom—we might say a 
license—in speaking of things and persons to which we are not 
accustomed here. If such license is used, there ought to be at 
least a scrupulous exactitude of statement. Mr. Stephens gives 
a chapter to an account of a well-known lady who has gone 
through some remarkable changes of faith, and makes a serious 
statement (on p. 16) of which we venture to doubt the truth. 
His best work is literary criticism, but he mingles so much 
personality that he frequently offends. Whenever we get a page 
or so where the light is “dry” we enjoy it much. And he writes 
some vigorous verse. 


Nina Castle. Compiled by Emily Symons. (Marshall Brothers. 
1s. net.)—Mrs. Edwardina Castle went out to Sierra Leone as a 
missionary’s wife a few days before the beginning of 1903, and 
died on her way home before the end of that year. Here we have 
extracts from her journal, a record of unceasing work, with a 
touch now and then of appreciative and humorous observation. 
One cannot help thinking how great are the risks of a young 
woman going out to such a life, lived in such a climate. The 
question thus raised is one of the extremest difficulty ; however 
we may answer that, it is good to read about the single-hearted 
devotion of such a worker for God and man, 





Animals of New Zealand. By Captain F. W. Hutton and James 
Drummond. (Whitcombe and Tombs. 15s. net.)—The list of the 
New Zealand animals is curious. The mammalia number twenty- 
four species. But of these, two only, both bats, are of the land; 
the rest are marine. There are about two hundred birds, fifteen 
reptiles, lizards, or efts, and one amphibious frog. The Maoris 
introduced the dog and the rat. European introductions are, of 
course, numerous. The volume should take its place as the book 
of reference on the subject. 


Old Cottages, Farm Houses, and other Half-Timber Buildings in 
Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Cheshire. By J. Parkinson and 


_E. A. Ould. (B. T. Batsford. 21s. net.)—This is a companion 


volume to one which deals with a kindred subject, the half- 








timbered houses of Kent and Sussex. These counties 

the old ironworks regions, are rich in survivals of gi 

and seventeenth century building. Now we are inoaboah ott 
province which will probably be less familiar to man S 
the half-timbered dwellings of the three West Midland counties 
mentioned in the title. This volume, with its copious illustra, 
tions, will be most welcome to many lovers of old English things 





New Epitions.—Memoirs of the Verney Family during the 
Seventeenth Century. Compiled by Frances Parthenope V 
and Margaret M. Verney. 2 vols. (Longmans and (o, 193 
net.)—The Verney Papers were first dealt with in 1858 by the 
late Mr. Bruce. Soon after her marriage in 1858, Parthenope 
Lady Verney (née Nightingale), undertook a more systematig 
examination of them; and some thirty years afterwards a portion 
of the first edition of the book now before us appeared. Lady 
Verney died shortly afterwards. The work is now republished 
under the care of Mrs. Margaret M. Verney. It is illustrated by 
reproductions of portraits preserved at Claydon House, the seat 
of the Verney family, a mansion dating from Henry VII’s time 
though much altered, and occupying the site of a much earlier 
dwelling. Methods of Social Reform, and other Papers, by W, 
Stanley Jevons (Macmillan and Co., 10s. net), reprinted without 
change from the original edition of 1883. It is interesting to 
look back at these utterances of the wise as they appear in the 
light of subsequent experience. Professor Jevons was a shrewd 
person, thoroughly well acquainted with his subject of political 
economy ; and we have no idea of writing one depreciatory word 
about him. Yet his predictions were sometimes curiously falsified, 
He sees the gravest difficulties and dangers in postal notes, The 
issue of them is unconstitutional, abrogates common law, &¢, 
Where is the equivalent reserve in money? But who sees any 
mischief in them now? On the other hand, the method which 
approved itself to Professor Jevons, the Cheque Bank, has 
disappeared. 


We have received a reproduction of Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
well-known picture of Lady Acland and Children, in pure mezzo. 
tint engraving by Wallace Hester. Lawrence was no doubt a 
great master of the brush, but we prefer his men to his women 
and children. They are apt to be simpering masks rather than 
real people. 
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UPHOLSTERY cone CURTAINS 

UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 
FAST COLOUR panies ie 

veremteranvy TAPESTRIES 

UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 


UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CURTAINS 


Oo S L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
£36 7s. Gd. per annum 


will, at Age 35, purchase a 
5 per cent. GOLD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Pian, for £1,000. 
Upon which Tas Mutuat Lire guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 
5 PER CENT. INTEREST FOR 20 YEARS, 
or £50 per annum; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 
or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 
Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years. 








For Particulars apply to— 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843, R. A. McCURDY, President. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, 1 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVE& 
HuTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 
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In their Galleries for Antiques 


HAMPTONS 


are now exhibiting some genuine 


old Grandfather Clocks 
that, alike for their inherent 
merits and their antiquarian 
interest, are specially worthy of 
a visit of inspection. 


Mall East, London, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Pall 








EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO,’S 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


Established 1849. 





TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
maseauant. | 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C, 





talk” about 
the way VINOLIA improves 


‘People will 


the Complexion. 
4d. per Tablet. 


FIRE. LIFE, SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 
GENERAL ee & SICKNESS. 


E. 
ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
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THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head aap inarionr St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000, 








GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
a in slack, White, and all Colours: four 
uttons, 


Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair. 


ALLIANGE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


EstaBiisHEeD 1824, 











Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Ed Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq, Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon, Kenelm P, Bouverie, Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Eaq. Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis Wilham Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. : Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold aud Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
A gaa Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
uties, _ 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, 


























Prospectuses, posal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 


WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France,.”—A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. ‘Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. ‘A better wineat the price I have never tasted.”—P, S, 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Ear) of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought afew 
flasks of Monte Fiano, It is now excellent.”—E, N, 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles, 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations free, 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@, F.B.A.S,, F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ApprEss—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 














DUCATION.—REQUIRED, a STUDENT to PRE- 
PARE for College Entrance, the Previous Examination, Cambridge, or 
Responsions, Oxford, to work with another Girl. Individual Coaching by 
Specialists. Pleasant home and outdoor life in bracing district (Surrey).— 
Address, SECKETARY, Association of University Women Teachers, 48 Mall 
Chambers, Kensington, 





WO ELDER GIRLS who would like to work for Exams. 
can be RECEIVED in HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL in inland health resort at 
considerably reduced fees. Facilities for specialising in Music, Art, &c.—For 
Prospectus and full particulars apply to “ L. M.,” care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others, 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


NORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 

Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms, Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 


N ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 














H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports, 





RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 








DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamorek STREET, W. 


Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
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aahy (P.), Modern Tariff History: ntcetasendinemiens States—France, 

seoeee(J. Murray) we 10/6 
Bh, ad (E), ‘Jerusalem under the ‘High Priests, BUD ss. scacce eonnecees (E. Arnold) 7/6 
ee" (F. A.), “ Jena” or “ Sedan’? a Novel, er 8vo .. .(Heinemann) 6/0 
Black (H.), The Practice of Self-Culture, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Py hton) 3/6 
Boothby (G.), A Desperate Conspiracy, Cr 8V0........scsersereeeee hite) 5/0 
Bottomley (G.), The Gate of Smaragdus, imp 8vo... Ethows) net 10/0 
Brereton (F. S.), With the Dyaks of Borneo, cr 8v0 . epoonepsonneeseeeel (Blackie) 6/0 
Brown (A. J.), Laboratory Studies for Brewing Students (Longmans) net 7/6 
Buckland ¢. R.), Text Studies for a ead cr sioner .(Hodder & wer cre! 6/0 





' 





Bullen (F. ye reatures of the Sea, 8vo ........ A(R.T.S.) 7/6 
Burnett (F. H.), In the Closed Room, 8vo..... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Cochrane (H. P.), Among the Burmans, cr 8V0... sseeeees (Revell) net 4/0 
Compton Gf ), Indian Life in Town and Country, ‘er Bo one ‘(Newnes) net 3/6 
Confessions of an English Dector, cr 8vo ....... eanscwsioveerereestiel (Routledge) 6/0 







sesseeeee(Harper) 6/0 
seeeeeee(G, Allen) net 10/6 
«(P. 8, King) net 2/6 

~”., (Methuen) net 2/6 


Conrad (J.), Nostromo: a Novel, cr 8V0 .......::008 os 
Cook (Mrs. E. T.), From a Holiday Journal, 8vo . 
Corner in Gold (A) and Our Money Laws, 12mo .. 
Cotes (R. A.), Bible Flowers, 12mo ............0000 
Courtney o sf Checkmate: a Novel, cr 8vo .......... ..(E. Arnold) 6/0 
— Crawford (F. M.), Whosoever Shall Offend, PPBIGO Sa sssevcscsee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Croiset (A.), "Abridged History of Greek Literature, 8vo (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Darton ( y Tales of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 8vo ...(Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Davidson (J.), The Testament of a Prime Minister, cr 8vo (Richards) net 3/6 
Davies (C. F), , The Kennel Handbook, cr 8vo 
Dawe (C.), Lamma’s Grove: a Novel, cr 8vo 
Dawe (G) ), Life of George Morland, folio . 
Dexter (E. G.), History of Education in the Un 
Danke ( (T. F.), Three Mysteries, cr 8vo .........0.+ 
Dunba: ), When Malindy Sings, 8vo .. 
Edge ik 1 ), The After Cost: a Novel, cr 8v0 »». * ..(Nash) 6/0 
Elliott (E. C.), Fifty Leaders of British Sport, imp '8v0 .. .-.(Lane) net 21/0 
Ellwanger (W. E.), The Oriental Rug, 870 ........scccessesees (Gay & Bird) net 10/0 
Elrington (H.), The Schoolboy Outlaws, Cr 8V0..,...cceccsersesseeeees (Simpkin) 3/6 
Elson (A.), A Critical History of Opera, cr 8vo ... ..(Seeley) net 5/0 
Evelyn (J.), The Life of Margaret Godolphin, 16mo ‘(De ‘La More Press) net 2/6 
Falkiner (C. L.), a e. “| Irish History and Topography, Mainly of 
the Seventeenth REN ONO ss ccerencsccscsssrses: cunwaaeanensal (Longmans) net 18/0 
Field (Mrs. E. M.), At the King’ s Right, er 8v0- seseeeees(Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
Fletcher (J. 8.), For those were Stirring Times, cr BVO" easedscceases (Everett) 3/6 
Fletcher (M.), Jefferson Junior, Cr 8V0 ..........ccccsessessccceeessssenees (Blackie) 3/6 
Foster (J, J.), The True Portraiture of Mary Queen of Scots, folio 
Dickenson) net 210/0 
Fox (J.), Christmas Eve on Lonesome, ~ other Stories.. a net 3/6 
Gaunt (M.), The Arm of the Leopard, cr 8V0.........scsseeee0 ..(Richards) 6/0 
Gerard (D.), The Bridge of Life: a Novel, cr 8vo... (Methuen) 6/0 
Gibson (C. D.), Everyday People, ——e folio dss sevaseoeuncaoususnauneusia (Lane) 20/0 
Golden Book of John Owen (The), 8vo ....... acbaial —— & Stoughton) 6/0 
Green (E. E.), The Faith of Hilary Lovel, cr 8vo.. siessosusecsessesess( Restate) BJO 
Green (E. E.). The Three Graces, cr 8V0............s00000 et ‘A. “Melrose) 3/6 
Greens (E. L.), On the Sterilization of the Hands, 8vo.. Simpkin) net 2/6 
——— (Pp, G. ), The Etchings of Rembrandt, 4to ............(Seeley) net 105/0 
Harris (J. C.), Wally Wanderoon and his Story-Telling Machine (Richards) 6/0 
Harrison ey Theophano: the Crusade of the 10th Century, 8vo 
ane, & Hall) net 10/6 
Hartley (C. G.), Pictures in the Tate Gallery, 4to.......... ...(Seeley) net i 
Haydon (A. L.), The Empire Elocutionist, er 8vo (A. 
Healy (Cc Me The Endless Heritage, cr 8V0_ ...........+ss0000 (Chatto & Windus) rh 
Hockin ‘W. J.), Characteristics of Jesus Christ, cr 8vo Gestaane, Darton) 2/ 
Irwin ( Ce. ), With Sword and Pen, cr 8vo.. sevsseeeee(Unwin) 6/0 
Jones (J. "D. ), Elims of Life, and other Sermons, or 8v0 . (R.T.S.) 
Jones (S.), Now and Then; Sermons, cr 8vo... OE 5 
Kingsland (Mrs. B.), Book of Indoor and Outdoor Games...... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Kinzbrunner (C.), Testing of Continuous Current Machines...(Harper) net 6/0 
Knight (W. A.), Retrospects: First Series, cr 8vo...... (Smith & Elder) net 9/0 
Knowlson (T. 8.), Money Making by Short Story Writing, cr 8vo 
(Newman & Cartarede) net 3/6 
Leachman (E. W.), The Church’s Object Lessons, cr 8vo...(Mowbray) net 2/6 
Lowry (H. D.), The Hundred Windows, cr 8ve. AE. Mathews) net 3/6 
see rd (J.), The Story of an Irishman, 8vo , .(Chatto & Windus) 12/0 
Macfadden (B.), How Success is Won, cr ‘v0 (Physical Culture Co.) net 4/6 
Macleod (F.), Tne Winged Destiny, cr 8vo ... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Macmillan (M.), The Princess of Balkh, cr 8V0..-c csc, .....(Blackie) 2/6 
Macnaghten (H.), Ave Regina, and other Poems, 12m .(G. Allen) net 3/6 
Marchant (B.), Hope’s Tryst, cr 8vo... ..(Blackie) 3/6 
Marsal (A. C.), The Liverpool School of Painters, ‘Bo... “C. “Murray) net 10/6 
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Marshall (A.), he Trainer’s Anatomy, cr 8vo.. -(Physical Culture Co.) net 4/6 
Marston ( % After Work, 8vo... Ane net 10/0 
Martheilhe (J.), Condemned to the Galleys, cr 8v0 Meer Cy it: A 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Ruby Ring, cr 8V0  .........:.ssseecssseees (Macmillan) 4/6 
Moore (F. F.), Sir Roger’s Heir, cr 8vo.. ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 













Moule (H. C. G.), Imitations and Translations : ey Latin, an 
Greek, cr 8vo (Seeley) net 2/6 
Nichols ‘J. B. y ‘Advance of Romanism in ‘England, CL BVO sccenvesscee (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Niemann (A.), The Coming Conquest of ~teesatepea er 8vo.........(Routledge) 6/0 
Noyes (G; he Bory GF Perrare, OF BVO «0.00000. ccasessoscvesssseasvoses (Dent) net 4/6 
Ohnet (G.), In Deep Abyss: a Novel, cr 8v0 ‘ .. (Greening) 6/0 


Okey (T Dy, Paris and its Story, roy 8vo ...... = ssseeseseeeeee( Dent) net 21/0 
~~ Year in Spirit Land, 12m0 .................ssesccsssesees "(Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
— (E. P.), The "Betrayal : a Novel, cr 8vo.. .(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
ope (Ww , Science and Immortality, 32mo. .(Constable) 2/6 
Pestoxnl ounsels from Sermons by late W. a + Collett (Gardner & Darton) 2/6 
Pickard (S. T.), Whittier Land, cr 8vo . ssn? & Bird) net 4/ 
Poet’s Diary in: edited by Lamia, 8v0 ..... Cinenen) 7 
Pollard (E. F.), The White Standard, er 8vo . ..(Blackie) 2 
Pretor (A.), The Are on the Hill, i2mo.. “(Bell net 3/ 
Prichard (K. and H.), The Chronicles of Don Q. “cr 8v0 ‘(Chap man & Hall) 6/ 
Rees (A. W. )s Ianto the cil and other Sketches bya ountry Life, 
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Rickert A, The Reaper : ‘a Novel, cr 8vo .. E. Arnold) 
Salmon &. , Infant Schools: their History and Theory, ‘er 8vo ( ongmans) 4/6 
Seaman Oy, A Harvest of Chaff, cr 8vo ..... soe. ..(Constable) net 3/6 
Selfe (R. E.), The Work of the Prophets, 12mo... +» (Longmans) net bo 





Sennett (A. R. , Across the Great St. Bernard, 8vo .. mete on & net 
Sergeant (A.), fhe Progress of Rachel: a Novel, CF BVO... .csvee0s (Methuen) 4 0 
yes Po F.), With Hound and Terrier in ion Field ore ‘ltd wood) net 15/ 
Seton T.), Two Little Savages, 8vo... .. (Richards) 6/0 








Silent Wenn (The), by ‘‘ Rita,” cr 8v0... ai ;{iutehinson) 6/0 
Slum Heroine (A.), by “‘ Alien,” DRIVE seunievecvsospacbeiees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Smith (A. vi ‘Cutting Out for Student Teachers, ‘ato .. seeseeee(Cusack) net 4/0 
_— toad OF All of the Dales, Cr SVO ...........ccoccorcccsesscccees evonesscese oe 2/6 

mae of the Light Brigade, cr 8vo.. seeeeeseeseee «s( Blackie) 6/0 
Stringer rT a3 e Silver Poppy: a Novel, cr 8v0 ..... vi «(Methuen 6/0 
Sunday Afternoon Stories, 40 ............ssscersesessccseccrecsecsssceces (Ww. Collins) 2/6 
Tait OG. ), Mediaeval Manchester and the Beginnings of Lancaster, 8vo 


(Sherratt & Hughes) net 7/6 
Thackeray (W. M.), Letters toan American owe 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Treloar (A.), Science of Muscular Development (Physical Culture Co.) net 4/6 
Upson (A.), The City: a Poem Drama, cr 8vo . eam nae & Boyd) net 3/0 











Upton (F.), The Go! iwogg in Holland, 4to... (Longmans) 6/0 
Velvin (E. Md Rataplan, cr 8vo .. ard & Lock) 3/6 
Wain (L.), Claws and Paws, 4to (W. Collins) 2/6 
‘Watson (G.), Sunshine and Sent Arnold) net 12/6 


Williamson * C.), How to Identify Portrait Sinalnteaved er 8vo (Bell) net 6/0 
Winch (W. H.), Notes on German Schools, cr 8vo . (Longmans) 6, 

Wingate (A.), 3lanchefieur the Queen, cr 8vo .... +....(Lane) net 5/0 
Wyllarde (D.), Captain Amyas : a Novel, cr 8vo.......... .. (Heinemann) 6/0 








— 


GounTY OF tLoNndo,y 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ SCHOOLS, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL CIL INVITES APPLIC 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS-SHIPS in each of th ATIONS for 
indicated below :— © Pupil Teachers’ Schools sg a 

Pupil Teachers’ School, 
Specie qualifications 
Offord Road, Barnsbury, Ne secs. { Mnglish Subjects, PATticualy Gp 
° graphy. 
Do. do. Ree St French. ’ 
Tottenham Road, Ball's Pond, N. ...,..... Needlework and Drill, 

*In this case the teacher a pointed. will be subj transf 
school at the end of a period of about ten months. onan or to another 

In addition to possessing the special qualifications set 
must be qualified to teach the general subjects required fo eee 
— = > manag ape Examinations, 

pplications for these appointments must be made 
with further particulars, from the CLERK of the Councihr Hato ial, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom the forms should be returned not 
than Monday, 17th October, 1904, If a written application is made fora Premed 
it must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope of 
hip.” 


King's bacante 


wrapper, to be marked outside ‘‘ Application for Cages 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the Lond 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. ndon County Couneil, 


ITY AND COUNTY BOROUG F CHESTaD 
EDUCATION pilates. 8 OF CHESTER 


CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of 2 HEAD-MISTRESS 
TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES at the opening of the a - 
inthe New Year ti pening bove School early 

e Head-Mistress should possess a University Degree, or 
Academic Distinction ; should be experienced in Sescatnes ‘educational wont 
and not more than 35 years of age. Salary, £150 per annum, with a capi itation 
fee of £] per annum on each unit of average attendances beyond the first 
hundred. 

The first Assistant-Mistress should have experience in the instruction ot 
pupil teachers, and should be not more than 30 years of age. Salary, £120 per 
annum, rising by £5 per annum to £150. 

The second Assistant-Mistress should have similar experience and be not 
more than 30 years of age. Salary, £100 per annum, rising by £5 to £125, In 
the case of both Assistant-Mistresses, preference will be given to those who 
have special experience and distinctions of scholarship and training. 

Forms of application may be obtained at the Education Offices. Applications 
should be sent in sealed envelopes, endorsed ‘‘ Chester City and County School 
for Girls,” to the CHAIRMAN of the Education Committee, 92 Northgate 
Street, Chester, not later than the morning of Monday, October 24th, 1904, 

Canvassing will be treated as a disqualification. 

. E. LOVELL, 
Secretary to the Committee and Director of Education, 

Education Offices, 92 Northgate Street, Chester, 

September 29th, 1904, 


C a O F BRA 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HANSON SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATION S for the APPOINTMENT of 
HEAD-MASTER of the Hauson Boys’ School. University qualifications 
(Degree or equivalent) desirable. Salary, minimum £300, maximum £400. 

A Public Elementary Department forms part of the School, which has an 
average attendance of upwards of 

Forms of application, which must be returned at once, may be obtained on 


application to the undersigned. 
THO. GARBUTT, Secretary, 
Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 
September 27th, 1904, 


pecietiaiestdacieabes GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(to be opened in January, 1905, as a Secondary School under Board of 
Education). 


WANTED, 2 HEAD-MISTRESS, to commence her duties in January, 1905, 
Commencing salary, £250 a year. 
Applicants must be quadaihen of some British University, and experienced 
in modern methods of school work. 
Applications to be sent in to the o etearianet on or before Coke a 1904, 
EGINALD J. WINTERBOTHAM, 
Clerk g the Governors. 











DFORD 





Essex Place, Cheltenham. 


a) 7 te eeees OF BIRMINGHAM 
(FACULTY OF ABTS.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATUBE, 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the Chair of English 
Language and Literature. Stipend £600 per annum. The successful candi- 
date will be required to enter on his duties in January, 1 

Applications, accompanied by sixty copies of testimonials, or such other 

entials as the candidates may prefer to offer, should be sent to the under- 
prs on or before November 5th, 1 
Further particulars may be obtained from 








GEO. H. MORLEY, Clerk. 


UNDERLAND EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
BEDE SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL 

A MISTRESS is REQUIRED to TEACH PHYSICS and MATHEMATICS 

in the higher forms. The pare Be gage must have a Degree or its equivalent. 

Experience in Laboratory wor ll be a valuable qualification. Salary, £120 

per annum.—Particulars of the | ag can be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications should be sent. 

7. W. BRYEBRS. 


Education Offices, Sunderland, September 29th, 1904. 
OTTINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, SECRETARY for HIGHER EDUCATION, under the Director, 
to take charge of the Higher Education Office Work, also to do work in the 
County if required. 

Young Oxford or Cambridge Graduate with some knowledge of Science 











preferred. 
Salary, £250, with annual increase of £25 up to £350.—Applications to be 
sent in before November 15th to the DIRECTOR, Shire Hal , Nottingham. 





HURCH or ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


The position of HEAD-MISTRESS of the BAKER STREET SCHOOL will 
shortly be VACANT. 





Applications, in writing, accompanied by, testimonials and copies of 
diplomas, to be addressed to the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. Wa 
before November, 
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Se 
L SCHOOL. 


L 
7-2, B soot mit, LONDON, S.E. 


Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
(Founded in A UGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) 
For the DA‘pal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


ition, Professors H. G. SEELEY, F.B.S., J. Caurtoy 

First-rate ee M.A., J. Sreppat, Ph.D., G@. Garcia. B.C.M., 
Couuins, M. i is Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huaurnxt, 
G. Pauper Me (BL), C. JERRAM, M.A., &. ge Resident Staff of 
TaRRICK fod English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
ighly quali Cycling. Grounds over 4acres. Largegymuasium. Special atten- 

primo health Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application. 
7 2 


St MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and ——. 
Specs on Lecture System, carefull ed with special regard to n 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in ——_ 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th, 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 








HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
T HOMEY TEACHERS, csrogs, Combes 
maT ; AL. POWELL, Ne lege, Cambridge, 
Principal Pacey Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
Historical tial College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
ane “The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
. or Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
== (i The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
Unive addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
pa rai iven for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
cay emibiects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
otyer SH 4 in September. —Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
spolarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L. 
poweLL, Cambridge Training College, 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
ognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
pee ters, —Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
‘cipal; Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
ny the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
eath, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to St dents.—Prospect may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


Brs HALL, BECKENHAM, KENT 
GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss McLEAN, B.A. (London). 

















Boarding-School. Excellent staff of Resident Mistresses (English 
Bx) and. Visiting Masters. Special attention paid to Music and 

. House well situated in large garden. Hockey, riding, and 
swimming. Experienced Matron, Liberal dict. Indian and Colonial pupils 
received.—Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


(jHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 





GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


1, 6 ae ag A eae N.W. 
-Mistress—Miss LI 8 Ls : 
Honic School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 

Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
8ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDBEWS, 


For girls from seven years of age. 














There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Colonies, 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


MONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Council 

of Management, Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are prepared 
for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and Prepara- 
tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boarders 
taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ARY TEACHERS, Visitor—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Staff, in, Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb, and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c,—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application, 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
ination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


QANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SOHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for Lan; es, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


























ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
\O_ President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, ‘All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, rr and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD,. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NWIVERSITY OF DUBEALZ 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NEVER ey OF DUR -A 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
| —— Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


5 lia OF LONDON 














SCHOOL, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) open for 
Competition in NOVEMBER next. Full particulars and Entrance Forms may 
be obtained, A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
NOVEMBER 23rd, 24th, 25th, at Haileybury. 

TEN Scholarships offered (value £50 to £24, tenable for 3 years), three 
restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 
FIVE Exhibitions (£24 each for 3 years) restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 
Distribution of Scholarships on Classical and Modern sides depends on 
number and attainments of candidates, 
For particulars and entry forms (to be sent in by November 9th), apply to 
THE BURSAR, 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 
HOUSE SQUARE, E,C,—_FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for 
Boys under 14 years of age on December 11th, 1904, will be competed for on 
December Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. An ordinary Entrance Examination will be 
held on Wednesday, December 7th, 1904.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Ghengymen.—Aaely HEAD-MASTER, 


RANLEIGH SOHOOL, SURBEEY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL WINDSOR— 

A small First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys uiring 
individual attention. Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 
Army and the Engineering Public Services, oderate fees.—Head-Master, 
Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 

Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition 

Class for Children under eight, Drilling; gymnastics. Reference to Parents 
and Head-Masters. 


ni *: EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


























For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. t. F, HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 
9th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Rectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful and bracing situation, 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding, Most comfort- 
able home.—Particulars on application. 








RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 








Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical craining 3 Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

For Land-owners, enous: Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
Farming aod Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—-The EARL SPENCER, KG. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 

Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOT#, G.C.V.0O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 

The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A.; Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
aad late Fellow of Trinity ora Cambridge. 

For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th. 





RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 
Public School for Sons of Professional Classes—Clergy, Officers, Bar- 
risters, &c. Very healthily situated. Religious training conducted on Evan- 
elical Church principles. Best secular education. Governors—E. S. Hanbury, 
en (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and 
Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


POS. > OO 2h. i ae AL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL OPEN TO ALL CLASSES, with Medical Foundation, 
For Prospectus, &c., apply THE BURSAR. 


INISHING HOME SCHOOL at BRUSSELS.—The 
PRINCIPAL, a Parisian Lady with 17 years’ experience in English 
High School, RECEIVES SIX GIRLS, Thoroughly comfortable home a few 
minutes from the Bois de la Cambre. French taught in all its branches. 
Art, Music, and General Studies at the University taken as desired.—Apply, 
PRINCIPAL, 18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels, 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—Frl. HORICHS 
OFFERS a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 

in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms, 
Home comforts, Excellent table. Best English references, Moderate terms, 


A. LD. H i BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


DUCATION. IN FRANCE 


The PENSIONNAT COUVREUR, GONDECOUBRT, near LILLE, 
RECEIVES PUPILS for instruction in the French Language, and in 
addition gives a liberal General Education, 

Extensive grounds, gymnasium, lofty classroom and dormitories, English 
church near. 
Terms very moderate ; special class for small boys, 


Prospectus on application to HEAD-MASTER, as above; or E. P. DAVEN- 
PORT, Esgq., 25 Villa Road, Brixton, S.W. 


OARDING HOUSE, PARIS, charmingly situated near 

“Le Bois.’.—FRENCH LADY, speaking English, DESIRES few 

PAYING GUESTS. Every comfort; English service.—Apply, Mme. 
CARDON, 14 Rue Vital, Paris. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cado; 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


OVERNESSES.—Parents seeking superior Resident and 
Daily English and Foreign Governesses (Finishing, Companion, and 
Nursery) for appointments in the British Isles or Abroad, should apply for 
“Mr. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST,” which will be sent, post-free, on 
application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational 
Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN’S EDUCATIONAL 
AGEN CY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


ADY NURSES, LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, COM- 

PANIONS, and SECRETARIES.—Those seeking the services of Ladies 

in any of the above capacities for the British Isles or Abroad, should apply for 

“Mr. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST,” which will be sent, post-free, on applica- 

tion to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


DTC A Tio N. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


Bis TS OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 

Service, and Medical Professions. 
J. and J. PATON, EpucaTionaL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5,053 Central. 
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NOCIETY for the ABOLITION 
S Offices: #8 NORTHUMBERFAGS avenval WSECTION, 


ie 1of Pl ban vhs lain ON DOGS. 
e Journal o hysiology, February, 1899, is d i 

removal of large portions of the kidneys of 49 living i * n wore of 
experiments was to discover how the animals could sustain life re of the 
long, with portions of their kidneys cut out fromjtime to time, ‘The anacn, how 
legally required in the initial operation having passed off, the done a 
for observation in chambers, the floors of which were composed A ape kept 
earthenware and the sides of glass. One dog died on the ourth dae 
another on the sixth, from loss of blood; one died 36 days after the > and 
In one who survived the first operation 63 days, the pelvis of the Kiran. 
found to be full of stones. One died from shock; the operation in this ne 
consisted in cutting a wedge out of the second kidney, In 14 cases, th 5 

operation was the removal of the entire kidney from the opposite aide eh 
which the average duration of life was from two to three weeks, the e, after 
be extremely emaciated and so weak as to be unable to shied eae 
ulcerated sores on the lip and cheek. In some cases more than two oper, coe 
were performed on the same animal. Two puppies were experimented 1 en 
— eurvived We cpendtion four months, Upon; 

‘ontributions the Society will be gratefully acknow 
should be made payable to tlie Society and cromsed Lloyds pet 


U X!VERSITY OF LONDoN, 
LECTURES IN ADVANCED BOTANY, 


Cheques 





Four Lectures on ‘‘ Modern Botany and its Problems” will i 
CHELSEA PHYSIC GARDEN, S8.W., by Sir WILLIAM wats the 
DYER, K.C.M.G., C.LE., LL.D., F.R.S. (Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew), on the following dates: October 12th, 19th, and 26th me 
November 2nd, 1904, at 4 p.m. The Lectures are free; cards of admissio 
may be obtained on application to the undersigned. ba 

P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar, 


is 
tt wees se OF LONDOY, 
LECTURES IN ADVANCED ZOOLOGY, 








A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ The Fossil Vertebrates of Egypt” will be 
given at the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C., by CHAS, W 
ANDREWS, D.Sc., F.G.S., on Mondays, October 3hst, November 7th and lth, 
at 4.30 p.m. The Lectures are free; cards of admission may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned. P. J. HARTOG, Academie Registrar, 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSES of LECTURES will be delivered on SOCIOLOGY and 
COGNATE SUBJECTS under the Martin White Benefaction at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Clare Market, W.C., as follows:—A 
General Course by Dr. WrestERMARcK, beginning on Tuesday, October 11th, at 
8p.m. A Course on Ethnology by Dr. A. C. Happon, beginning on Frida: % 
October 14th, at 3 p.m. A Course on Comparative Ethics by Mr. L. t 
Hosxovss, M.A., beginning on Monday, October 17th, at 3 p.m. THE FIRST 
LECTURE OF EACH COURSE IS FRER. For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY, London School of Economics, 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strict] 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURC 
iterature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every ssa a at ll and 7, 


RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four.— For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs, 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each 1s individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


a aw ete WANTED, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY. 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 























SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas, 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (4,000 tons). 
Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s, extra, 


£1 16s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 











27 days. 
£9 9s, LEGHORN (for Florence and Rome), NAPLES, PALEBMO, 
MALTA, and SARDINIA, 13 days. 


Full particulars with plan from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. . 
Fares, £10 To £18. 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All Ist Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 











A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 
of requirements be given, 


Apply BOOTH §,S, CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand,’ London; or, 
30 James Street, Liverpool, 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 





MOST IMPORTANT WORK ON PROVERBS AND fFOLK-LORE EVER 


PUBLISHED, 





LEAN’S CO 


OF PROVERBS ( 


LLECTANEA 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN), FOLK-LORE, AND SUPERSTITIONS, ALSO 


COMPILATIONS TOWARDS DICTIONARIES OF PROVERBIAL PHRASES AND 
WORDS, OLD AND DISUSED. 


By VINCENT STUCKEY LEAN. 
In 4 Vols. (Vol. II. in Two Parts), Price FIVE GUINEAS NET. 





tes a 
can aim to further. 


Westminster Gazette. 
and foreign, Cockney an 
elaborate references....... aah 
anyone who chooses to rummage in it. 


” 


The Graphic.— 
Illustrated London tatiana” 
even the mere verifier of chance quotations. 
The Dail Legal Fy 
emy an é 0 
wall Acights in proverbs and old sayings, and 


ents Oo 
be good index. 
The Times.—“* T: 


nd Queries.—“ One of the most important contributions ever made to the class of studies it is 


—‘* An immense collection of proverbs, folk-lore, aphorisms, local sayings, English 
d provincial, traced as far as possible to their source, and provided with most 
Such a book is in one sense a vast literary lucky-bag, but it is full of treasures for 


: h.— Five most interesting volumes of proverbs and folk-lore.” 
The Daily et standard work of reference on the fascinating subject with which it deals.” 
m News.—‘‘A valuable collection of material for the folk-lorist, the philologist, and 


“ A publication of national interest and importance.” 
ature.—‘ The volumes are companions for those who see philosophy and old- 


they bring together from many sources delightful 


f well-expressed thoughts....... There are two very excellent features—a good list of authorities 


hey supply a useful book of reference, with an excellent index,” 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free 


188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lngher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Rawlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 387 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PE NS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 





|THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 












Paid-up Capital .. esseeeeeee41,500,000 
Reserve Fund...... scosccesee ded maOO0 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEF RIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
ot 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S. W. 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 














EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the 
Study of Missions. 
OCTOBER, 1904. 
ConTENTS, 

Is Tolstoi Right ? 

he Indian Universities Act and the Missionary 
Colleges. By Sir T. Raleigh, C.S.I., Member 
of Viceroy’s Council in India. 

The Ethiopian Movement and the Order of 
Ethiopia. By the Rev. W. M. Cameron. 

The Need for Industrial Missions. By the Rev. 
R. W. Thompson, Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society. 

Recruiting for Foreign Missionary Work. 

Community Missions. By the Bishop of Lahore 
(Dr. Lefroy). 

ee of Hinduism, By J. Kennedy, Esq,, 


Vol. IT. No. 8 


The Ethical Basis of Missionary Enthusiasm. By 
Bishop Hamilton Baynes. 

Some Thoughts on the Native Question in South 
Africa, By the Bishop-Coadjutor of Capetown 
(Dr. Gibson). 

Has the African Native Progressed in the Past? 
By A. Werner (Lecturer in Zulu at King’s Col-. 
lege, London), 

Editorial Notes. 

Reviews: The Northern Tribes of Central Australia 

—Japan To-day, &c., &e, 





Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, 3. W. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 


SAINT GEORGE. 


A National Review dealing with Literature 
Art, and Social Spectres in a Broad and 
Progressive Spirit. 


General Editor: J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 
OCTOBER, 1904, 


Tue Economic Basis or Rusxin’s TEACHING, 
Dean Kitchin. 

THe IraLiaN PENINSULA. Franklin T. Richards, 

Erasmus. A. Jamson Smith. 

Tue PropLeM OF CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH FICTION 
Edward McGegan. 

ADOLESCENCE. Professor Patrick Geddes. 

THE Work OF THE Boys’ CLuB AND ITs PLacey me 
Soca, Progress. J. H, Whitehouse, 

Reviews. 

NoTEs OF THE QUARTER. 


Quarterly, One Shilling net. 
Annual Subscription, post-free, 4s, 6d. 


Tue Saint GreorGe Press, Abbot’s House, 
Dunfermline, N.B. ; 
and Bournville, Birmingham, 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVI 


OCTOBER, 1904, 

ConTENTS, 
RELIGION IN CAMBRIDGE. 
Tue CurisTian Society:—I, Tae Jewisu Com- 
MUNITY. 
CuristTina Rossetti. 
Tue RETURN OF THE CATECHIST. 
THE OxrorD ScHoou oF HISTORIANS, 
THe ENGLISH CHURCH IN SyRIA. 
Cuurcy Rerorm:—I. Tue INcREASE OF THE EPis- 
COPATE, 
LiverrooL, CATHEDRAL AND Diocese, 
Tue Virgin Birtu or CHRIST. 
Suort Notices. 

London: SportiswoopE & Co., Ltd., 
5 New Street Square, E.C, 

Annual Subscriptions (£1) received by the 
Publishers. 








No. 117. Price 6s, 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 





Street, Strand, W.C, 


Baker.” 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDG.....,.....++.+:£10,401,149, 








FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 


For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under | 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 


mediate Bonuses during the preseut Quinquennium. 





Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Chief Office-CORNHILL, LONDON, 


| PRUD 
AND GLOBE main 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 





OCKROACHES 


Workhouse. 


(post-free).—-HOWARTH and 


cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed oe of them at Sheffield 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F 


.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
AIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
.U or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


in Landed | 


Troubles so often 





NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. | 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT ! 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-'Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 


Strand, London, W.C, 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 


caused by a contaminated milk supply of 


towns, especially in hot weather. 








Milk Food, No. 1. 
From birth to3 mths, 
Preliminary 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


Malted Food, No. 3. 


From $ to6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards, 





A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management.” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E,C, 
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MAPLE & CO MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & sone 
LONDON PARIS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


* CHAIRS” 


A new book profusely illustrated with 600 
photographs and sketches of drawing room, 
dining room, library, study, hall, office, and 
nursery chairs, easy chairs in every variety 
of shape and covering, wicker, coloured 
cane and bamboo chairs, &e. The most 
interesting and comprehensive book of 
chairs published 


Post-free on application 





LIBRARY CHAIRS 
MAPLE & CO 
THE OCTOBER 2s. 6d. net. 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


Hovusine: Lessons From Germany. T. C. Horsfall. 
Tue CHANCE OF THE PuBLic Scuoots. J. L. Paton. 
A Broap View oFr THE Fiscat Controversy. Lord Monkswell. 
University Extension. J. A. R. Marriott. 

Tue Story or KaraceorGe. Edith Durham, 

First Arp To THE Critic. C. F. Keary. 

GeneraL Boots. M. Betham-Edwards. 

THE Peasant CasTE IN Russia. P. Vinogradoff. 
TrampPine aS A Tramp. R. C. K. Ensor. 

Mopern Lanevace Teacuine. G. Winthrop Young. 
THE INN OF THE MARGERIDE. Hilaire Belloc. 
Reviews or Books anpD aN EpiToriat Nore. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London. 


THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d., post-free. 


HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL. 


From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

EizaBetH Barrett Brownine said :—* To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
much that is incomprehensible.” 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


**A comfort and delight for correspondence.” 
WALKER’S 


LETTERETTES 


are specially devised for the busy literary and professional man. They are 
compact, handy, and, above all, practical. Always at band, no waste, no 
litter. The patentees invite inquiry, and will gladly send free samples. 
Complete tablet, combining Note, Envelopes, and Blotter, 15 stamps. 


Address: WALKER’S DIARIES, Warwick Lane, E.C, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telephone: CrenTraL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmzey, Lonpon. Codes: Umicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's October Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders (new copies at second-hand prices) 

in all branches of Literature. Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘* Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 each offered for 
Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange 
Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, lst ed. 3 vols., 
boards, 1814; 30s. each for lst eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 
8 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 
2 vols., 1888; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813. FOR SALE.—Times 
Ency. Britannica; Century Dictionary ; International Liby. Famous Literature. 
Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of —_ description supplied. State wants. 
The largest stock of Books to be seen in Birmingham. Following Catalogues 
free: To phy, Educational, Misce)laneous, Fiction, Sport and Natural 
History, 1d Railwa Books, Arts and Trades, Old Naval Books. Give mea call 
when in town.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. —-. ooks, 1st Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 
Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; £2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; 30s. for Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’s 
Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1848 ; 30s. each for Eliot’s 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859 ; Hardy’s 
Desperate Remedies, 1871; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols., 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Muther’s History of Painting, 
&. Complete list free-—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
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TWO NOVELS TO BE NOTED. 


“A masterly novel.” 


JOHN 
CHILCOTE, M.P./ YAN VAN Dyck. 


“The author is a Mastep 
of portraiture,” 


BY 
Mrs. KATHERINE J, MORGAN 
CECIL THURSTON. DE-GROOT. 


“One of the best stories pub- 
lished during the last five 
years.”—Daily Mail. 


“The portrait is the work of 
a master hand.”—Outlooh, 


“A strange and singular 
romance.” — World. 


“A delightful and artistio 
production.” —Scotsman, 








tn 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE 
IN ASIA. 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, F.RGS, 
Author of “Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky.” 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


“It isin Asia once again that will be decided the destinies of the 
world. In Asia will be founded and will increase great empires, 
and whoever succeeds in making his voice heeded in the Far East 
will be able also to speak in dominating accents to Europe.” 

—Prince HENRY D’ORLEANS: Around Tonkin, 


A BOOK OF THE SNIPE. 
By “SCOLOPAX.” 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“‘The writer is not only an enthusiastic snipe-shooter; he knows the bird 
and all its ways. It is a book which will delight any sportsman, but most 
of all that sportsman to whom it is particularly addressed.”—Scotsman, 

«The book, by reason of its subject matter and its style, will, without doubt, 
take its place amongst the classics of sport.” —Perthshire Advertiser, 

“There are few who will grudge five shillings for such an interesting whiff 
from the snipe-haunted marshes.”—Northern Chronicle, 





A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 


ROMAN OCCUPATION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
Vol. III. With Photogravure Portrait of Montrose (after Honthorst), 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Contents :—Charles J. The Beginning of Evils, 1625-1638—The Liturgy and 
the Covenant, 1633-1638—The Bishops’ War, 1639—The Scots Invasion of 
England, 1640—The Year of Montrose, 1644-1645—The Revenge of the 
Covenanters, 1645—Kirk’s Triumph. National Ruin, 1648-1650—Cromwell and 
Scotland, 1650-1651—From Worcester to the Restoration, 1651-1660—The 
Restoration, 1660-1666—The Strife with the Covenanters, 1667-1679—Bothwell 
Bridge, 1679-1680—The Killing Time, 1680-1685—Argyll's Rising, 1685. 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 
LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. 
From the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Aberd,, 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, 

Third and Concluding Volume, 


MODERN CRITICISM. 
Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


** A work of conscientious labour, of high sincerity, and of immense learn- 
ing. It will be invaluable to the real student.”—Standard, 

** Each period or phase of criticism and the literature with which it deals 
have been clearly summarised and surveyed by the master hand.” 

—Morning Post. 


THE SIKHS. 
By General Sir JOHN J. H. GORDON, K.C.B. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


RELIGION. 
By GEORGE GALLOWAY, B.D, 


Contents :—Hegel and the Later Tendency of Religious Philosophy—The 
Natural Sciences, Ethics, and Religion—Religious Development: its History 
and Interpretation—On the Distinction of Inner and Outer Experience—The 
Ultimate Basis and Meaning of Religion—Philosophy and Theology: the 
Ritschlian Standpoint—Index. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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THE METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 


The Pianola is an instrument which enables any 
one to Play the Piano and to retain 
full control over expression. 


HE Metrostyle consists of a metal pointer 
T or index which is attached to the tempo 
lever of the Pianola, and when playing 
by means of the Pianola, the performer is able, 
with the Metrostyle, to follow a line, printed in 
red, on the music rolls. This line indicates 
exactly the interpretation of the composition as 
played by some well-known musician. 


' The marking is obtained in the following 
manner: Paderewski, Moszkowski, Bauer, or 
other pianist plays over a composition, and as 
he does so, a pen affixed to the Metrostyle 
races upon the unwinding roll a red line, 
which indicates the artiste’s individual reading 
of the composition, with all the changes of 
tempo and the very lightest and most subtle 
shadings and nuances. The rolls so marked 
are kept by us as records from which facsimile 
reproductions are made, and these, through 
the Metrostyle Pianola, give to the world the 
power to play any selection as it has been 
performed by some great pianist or composer. 


In many cases we have been able to secure 
markings from the greatest pianists of the day, 
also from famous composers who have indicated 
the interpretation of their own works. Each 
authority has been selected as the person 
specially versed in the works of the composer 
whose rolls he has marked, and where the 
composer himself has been available, it follows 
that the highest authority has been obtained. 
In other instances rolls have been marked 
by an authoritative pianist, and represent 
competent and cultured musical readings. 


One of the most valuable points in connection 
with the Pianola is that it enables any person 
to play according to his own musical feeling. 
Apart from the expression marks on the rolls, 
however, there has been hitherto no authority 
or standard to show how the composer intended 
a piece to be played, or how a great pianist 
would interpret it. The performer had to trust 
entirely to his own judgment and taste. 

When playing an unfamiliar composition for 
the first time, even a musician finds himself 
conflicted with doubt regarding its correct 





performance ; but once its purport has been 
grasped, the performer is provided with a 
groundwork which he may elaborate and 
fashion according to the dictates of his fancy. 


The Metrostyle, by providing authoritative 
interpretations, creates a new factor in musical 
progress. The masterpieces of the world’s 
pianoforte literature have been, or are being, 
marked for use with the Metrostyle, and any 
one who possesses a Metrostyle Pianola will be 
able to play these compositions, comprising all 
that is best in music, ina truly musicianly manner. 
It will be possible to contrast the rendering of 
certain works as played by different virtuosi. 
No two pianists give a composition quite the 
game interpretation. Paderewski, Rosenthal, 
or Moszkowski, for instance, would none of 
them play a Chopin Nocturne alike, although 
each would give a finished and thoroughly 
artistic performance. Such a comparison of 
the different readings cannot fail to form an 
interesting and instructive study. Fifty or 
a hundred years hence music rolls for the 
Metrostyle Pianola will be referred to when it 
is desired to hear the masterpieces as played 
by the virtuosi of the present time. 


The addition of the Metrostyle to the 
Pianola does not diminish the performer’s own 
control over expression, nor does it prevent 
him playing according to his own individual 
ideas of interpretation. The red line need not 
necessarily be followed, but, on the other hand, 
when the performer is guided by it, that in 
itself guarantees a sound and musical result. 
The possession of a Metrostyle Pianola 
provides one with a command over music 
production which nothing else can bestow—a 
levelling-up, as it were, which places the 
novice on the same plane as the accomplished 
musician, 


It is possible to do but scant justice to the 
merits of this new invention in a printed 
announcement, but if you will call on us we 
will be very pleased to give you a practical 
demonstration of the Metrostyle Pianola 
in use. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., olian Hall, 135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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MESSRS. GONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
VERANILDA. By Gerorce Gisstne. Author of “The 


Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” [Second Impression. 
Mr. H. G. WELLS says in the Sphere: ‘‘Gissing’s maturest, last, and most 
deliberately conceived book.” 
Mr. W. L. COURTNEY, in the Daily Telegraph: ‘A work for which he 
was eminently fitted by his tastes and predilections; Veranilda is an historical 
romance such as we rarely see in our modern time. The author is no pedant, 
dragging his learning with him like a cumbrous cloak wherever he moves: he 
is a scholar who a dramatic joy in life, a man who can describe character, 
who can make us feel the influence of the personages about whom he talks, 
live their life with them, understand their impulses and their ways.” 
The Daily Chronicle says: ‘It is a finely constructed and elaborately poised 
piece of work; the details of description and of historic perspective are most 
carefully worked vut, the whole tale is full of dignity and rich workmanship.” 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. By J. C. Swarru. 
[First Edition entirely exhausted, Second Large Edition now ready. 
** A clever book.” —Times; 
**A masterpiece.”—Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson in the Free Lance. 
‘*Written with undeniable skill.”—Dr. William Barry in the Bookman. 
“*A delightful heroine, a wholly original hero, and a great deal of entertain- 
ment.’’—Spectator, 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By. OnoTo WaTANNA, 


Author of “The Heart of Hyacinth,” ‘‘The Wooing of Wistaria,” &. 
With Coloured Illustrations, 


THE DIVINE FIRE. 


** Two Sides of a Question,” &c. 
THE BANDOLERO. By Pavt Gwynne, Author of 
“Marta,” &e, P 
“A stirring tale, written in vigorous and picturesque style; a wonderful, 
vivid, and interesting picture of Spanish life.’’—Outlook. 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. 


Moorg, Author of “ The Knight Punctilious,” &. 


By May Sincuarr, Author of 


By ARTHUR 


‘ 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. By Joun Fox, 
Author of ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” With Coloured 
Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Owen Szaman, Author 


of “‘ Borrowed Plumes,” &c. Price 3s, 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By Prof. Wit11au 
foe, BP F.B.3., Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford University. 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. By Mrreram MicuHet- 


son. Illustrated. The best selling book in the United States. 6s, 


PATH OF JUDGMENT. By Anne Dovetas SEpewick, 


Author of “‘ The Dull Miss Archinard.” 6s, 


NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES, 


LETTERS OF BISHOP STUBBS. Edited and Arranged 
by W. H. Hutton, B.D. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 17s. 6d. net. 

‘“*Mr. Hutton has done his work well. He has, for the most part, allowed 
the Bishop to paint his own portrait through the medium of his familiar 
co ondence. The biographer here plays a subordinate to the editor ; 
but Mr. Hutton plays it with great judgment and abundant sympathy.”— 
Times, 

“The editor of this most interesting volume has done well to emphasize the 
human side of what was a singularly amiable character.”—Mr, J. Holland Bose 
in the Academy. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. By S. Arwrace Suite. With 


Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, about 500 pp., 18s. net. 


4 rn 
QUINTIN HOGG. A Biography. By Eruen M. Hoaa. 
With an Introduction by the Duke of Argyll. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 

“*It is well that a man who has done so much for the cause of social reform 
should have his earnest, strenuous life’s work placed on record. The hand 
that has compiled it is his daughter's, and she has performed her task with 
discrimination and ability.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILLIAM COBBETT: a Study of his Life as shown 


in his Writings. By E. I. Cartrtr. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PROSPECTS IN 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Colonel Owen THomas. Demy 8vo, 6s, 


THE CABINET AND WAR. By Major Evans-Gorpon, 
M.P., Author of “The Alien Question.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

“A close and telling examination...... To find an effective remedy for the 
deplorable state of things disclosed by the War Commission must be the 
earnest desire of all patriotic citizens, and to all such Major Evans-Gordon’s 
thoughtful and painstaking volume would be welcome.”—'imes, 


DUKES AND POETS IN FERRARA. A Study of 
of Politics, Poetry, and Religion in the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth 
Centuries. By Epmunp G. Garpyer, Author of “‘ Dante’s Ten Heavens,” 
&c. With numerous Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

“He is an excellent writer—lucid, full of humour and sympathy. The 
illustrations are aptly chosen and beautiful,”—Times. 


NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS AND CAPTIVES, 


1800-1815. By Joun Go.tpwortH Acer, Author of ‘The New Paris 
Sketch Book,” &c, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. By 


Percy E, Newserry and Joun Garstane, With 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. net. 
SHELLEY. An Essay. By A. A. Jack, Fellow of 


Peterhouse, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Thackeray: ‘a Study,” &. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


Messrs. Constable’s Announcement List is now ready, of all book- 
sellers, or post-free on application to 


—_—__—___= 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW 6s. NOVEL, 


THE ROSE SPINNER 


By MARY DEANE, Author of “ Treasure and Heart,” 
**An exceptionally well-written story.”—OUTLOOK, 








PARTRIDGE DRIVING. 


Some Practical Hints on Increasing and Preserving a Stock i . 
Bringing them over the Guns. With a Descri tion ot a 
System.” By CHARLES E. A, ALINGTON- With Diagrams cro’ 4 
8yo, 5s. nett, [Just =<" 


IANTO THE FISHERMAN, 


And other Sketches of Country Lifes By ALFRED W. RE . 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. nett. ES. With 
[Ready nezt week, 


A CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT, 


A Nagrative of Travels in Manchuria, Across the Gobi Desert, Through 
the Himalayas, the Pamirs, and Hunza, 1884-1894, By Colonel FRANCIS 
EDWARD YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., Indian Army, British Com, 
missioner for Tibet Frontier Matters. Fourth Edition, with Portrait of 
Author, a Map, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. nett, 

[Ready next week, 


A HISTORY OF 
SOUTH AMERICA, 1854-1904, 


By CHARLES EDMOND AKERS. With Maps, Portraits, and 
other Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s, nett, [Just out, 


MODERN TARIFF HISTORY. 


Showing tke Origin and Growth of Tariffs in Germany, France, and the 
United States. By PERCY ASHLEY, M.A., Lecturer at the London 
~— of Economies in the University of London. With an Introduction 
by the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, LL.D., K.C., M.P. Demy 8y0, 
10s, 6d. nett. [Ready next week, 


THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
PAINTERS. 


An Account of the Liverpool Academy from 1810 to 1867, with Memoirs of 
the leading Artists. By H. C. MARILLIER, Author of “Dante G, 
Rossetti: a Memorial,” &e. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. nett. (Ready next week, 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES. 


Being P; 
R. C. M' 
ment and Personality,” ‘‘ Christ our Life,” &c, Edited by the Rev. BR. B, 
RACKHAM, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. nett. [Just out, 


apers on Subjects Theological and Icclesiastical. By the late 
OBERLY, D.D., Author of “‘ Ministerial Priesthood,” “ Atone- 


NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH). 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.0. Demy 8vo, 5s. nett. 


‘A book which appeals equally to the religious and the merely literary 
reader....... a book of the greatest interest, which can be read with unrelaxing 
interest from cover to cover.” —Morning Post, 





NOW READY.—THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF 


SCHOOL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD of EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 
AND PROGRESS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 


No. 10. Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 
Among the Chief Articles are:— 
THE NEED FOR SYSTEM IN ELEMENTARY RURAL EDUCATION. By 
A. D, Hatt.—OUR LEADERS. X. Richard Muleaster. (With an Illustra- 
tion.)—THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN EDUCATION. By 8. E. Protuero, 
M.V.0.—A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR TOWN CHILDREN. By J. C. Mrpp. 
—COMMON ROOM PAPERS. Foreign Holiday Courses. By 4. J 
PresstayD.—REVIEWS. Our Grandfathers at School. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., London, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S New Publications. 
THE ART BOOK of the Year. THE RELIGIOUS BOOK of the Year. 


THE GOSPELS IN ART. 


The LIFE of CHRIST by GREAT PAINTERS from FRA ANGELICO to HOLMAN HUNT. 


The Text by Léonce Bénédite, the Rt. Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D. (Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe), Prof. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., and the Rev. R. F, Horton, M.A., D.D. 


Edited by WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 


THE HISTORY OF ART IS RICH IN NOBLE SUBJECTS, AND THE NOBLEST AMONG 
THEM ALL—THE NOBLEST AND THE VASTEST—IS THE SUBJECT OF THIS MAGNIFICENT 
WORK. THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF CHRIST BY THE GREAT PAINTERS OF ALL AGES 
IS A SUBJECT SO IMMENSE IN ITS SCOPE, SO DIFFICULT AND EXPENSIVE IN ITS 
TREATMENT, THAT UNTIL NOW NO SERIOUS ATTEMPT HAS EVER BEEN MADE TO 
COLLECT AND REPRODUCE SUCH A REPRESENTATIVE NUMBER OF PICTURES BETWEEN 
THE COVERS OF A SINGLE VOLUME. 

IT IS DIFFICULT IN THE SMALL SPACE AT OUR DISPOSAL TO GIVE ANY ADEQUATE 
IDEA OF THE MAGNITUDE OF THIS GREAT WORK, BUT WE HAVE NOT THE SLIGHTEST 
DOUBT THAT WE SHALL BE ASKED ON ALL HANDS HOW IT HAS BEEN POSSIBLE 
TO PUBLISH “THE GOSPELS IN ART,” WITH ITS IMMENSE REPRODUCTION RIGHTS, 
ITS 6 REMBRANDT PHOTOGRAVORES, 32 SPECIAL MONOCHROME PLATES, AND 150 PAGES 
OF BLACK-AND-WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS, TO SAY NOTHING OF THE TEXT, FOR THE 
SUM OF 5s. NET. LET US SAY AT ONCE THAT IT WOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN 
ATTEMPTED, OR EVEN DISCUSSED, EXCEPT ON THE ANTICIPATION OF AN ENORMOUS 
SALE, AND THIS WE KNOW “THE GOSPELS IN ART” WILL MOST ASSUREDLY HAVE. 


150 PAGES OF BLACK & WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS. 6 PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 32 COLOURED MONOCHROMES. 

































































CUT To Messrs. HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. (*8.* 3.) 
THIS Please forward at once to the following address a Complete Prospectus of ‘‘ The Gospels in Art.” 
OUT WOME cascdhnssccvedscatectesecascaesas . Address...... dates sedeevecsdéveneadta wiiesendede 
76 HERALDS ,, BEATRICE 
6 /= 6/- 
| OF REVOLT. x OF VENICE. ° 
Studies in Modern Literature and Dogma. By MAX PEMBERTON. 
By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Fraxx Dapp, B.L 
“Reveals sound thought and a fine range of knowledge.” —Times. “It marks the high-water of Mr. Pemberton’s talent.”—Daily Mail, 
“This soundly critical and highly informed set of studies.”—Daily Chronicle, “ A brilliantly written romance.”—Outlook. 
“LITERARY LIVES.” HEARTS 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 6/ ita 6/ 
any Saree IN EXILE. 
READY (1) 3/6 . aner 
a By JOHN OXENHAM. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
ON MONDAY. BU NYAN. Illustrated. **One of the best books yet issued from Mr, Oxenham’s pen.”—Outlook. 
pe eee ea, “Romance, vivid, pulsating romance of the best type, is to be found in Mr. 
B y W. HALE WHITE. Oxenham’s glowing pages.”—Scotsman. 
: ] 
covemensy any  SIR_ROGER'S 
READY (2.) 3/6 panne 6/- 
SHORTLY. PATMORE. Illustrated. ‘ HEIR. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. Illustrated. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED, SEA 
MATTH EW Illustrated, 6/- 6/- 
SECOND (1) PURITANS. 
EDITION. ARNOLD. 3/6 
By FRANK T. BULLEN. Illustrated. 
By G. W. E. RUSSELL. “Couched ina language so simple, graceful, and decisive that the reader is 
“Ts one of the most useful works on the subject which we have come across, | “@!tied away by its charm and persuaded by its force. Mr. Bullen’s book is a 
nour opinion, it is far superior to the ordinary run of such books. It is very veritable breath of sea air, driving away the arid humours of erotic fiction.” 
Pleasant reading.......Its widespread acceptance isto be desired.”—Athengum. | —Daily Neus. 
SECOND (2.) CA RDINAL Illustrated, 6/ THE ey 
EDITION. NEWMAN. 3/6 SEINERS. 
— , : ; ‘* There is not a lover of the sea, man or woman, who will fail to be delighted 
His study of Newman is worthy of Saint-Beuve.”—Times. with this breezy, stirring tale. There is a simple test. If you like ‘Captains 
‘Dr. Barry is to be congratulated upon the admirable sketch which he has | Courageous’ you will like ‘The Seiners,’ and in some respects the latter is 
Given us of a life which stands in influence and beauty.” —Guardian. even a better book.””—Daily Telegraph, 








HODDER and STOUGHION, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 





AFTER WORK: 


Fragments from the Workshop of an Old Publisher. 
By. EDWARD MARSTON, F.RB.G.S, 
Demy 8vo, with 24 Full-page Plates, 10s. net (postage 5d.) 

Mr. Marston’s recollections of over sixty years’ connection with books and 
publishing ¢annot fail to be of the greatest interest to every one connected 
in any way with literature. L ‘ , 

The Daily Chronicle—“ Humour and pathos, observation and reflection, 
anecdote and story,—Mr. Marston’s memories are stored with these......It is 
good to have lived a book like this and written it, and whoever loves literature, 


and regards a man, will be better and wiser for reading it.” 
THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON JAPAN. 
JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. 


Compiled, Prefaced, and Edited by ALFRED STEAD. 


SECOND EDITION. Large 8vo, 20s. net (postage 5d.) 

This unique work contains articles and essays on the various branches of 
national life in Japan by the leading Japanese authorities themselves. 

The Spectator.—‘‘ We hope that this serious and informing study of Japan's 
aims and achievements by her own statesmen will meet with the attention 
that it deserves. Mr. Stead is to be congratulated on having secured so 
remarkable a document.” 

The St. James’s Gazette.—“ An autobiography of a nation.” 











THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Vols. IV.. V., and VI. 


WAR AND PEACE. 


Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each vol. 
The Academy and Literatwre.—‘ Of the excellence of Mrs. Garnett’s transla- 
tions no praise is too high. She writes a vigorous, nervous English that it is 
the purest pleasure to read.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


Vol. I.—THE BOOK OF SONGS. Vol. Il.—NEW POEMS, & ATTA TROLL. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s, each. 


GAINSBOROUGH, np HIs PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG (Director of the National Gallery, Ireland), 
Royal 8vo, with 48 Plates, 15s. net (postage 5d.) 
Appealing as this volume must to all students and lovers of English art, a 
cheaper edition of this work will be welcome to a large public to whom the 
costlier volume, now long out of print, is inaccessible, 


SEVEN YEARS’ HARD. 


By RICHARD FREE. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net (postage 4d.) 
This Book is an unconventional description of life in the East End, by one 
of the working Clergy. Mr. Free’s experiences have been acquired first hand, 
and, as he himself says, are given to the world “piping hot from memory.” 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
CAPTAIN AMYAS. DotF WYLLARDE. 


The Author of ‘‘ Uriah the Hittite,” one of the chief successes of the past 
season, describes life on board an ocean liner, and the central figure of the 
story is a captain in the Mercantile Marine. Miss Wyllarde's work is always 
interesting, with a distinctive mark of its own, and ‘Captain Amyas” will be 
found as absorbing as its predecessors. 


A LADDER OF SWORDS. Sir Giupert Parker, M.P., 
Author of “‘ The Right of Way,” &c. 
The Standard.—" A vigorous bit of work the story is written with con- 
viction, a confident pen, and easy knowledge of time and manners with which 
it is concerned.” 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. W. Somerset Mavenam, 
Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Craddock,” &c. 
The Times.— He writes of life with passion and a vivid sense of character 
»+.+eethese powerful, virile works.” 


THE GREY WORLD. — Evenyy Unperum. 


The Athenzum,—‘t The author sees existence more as a whole and from a 
more original standpoint than is common, The imaginative and speculative 
cast of mind is abundantly evident.” 


THE CHALLONERS. E. F. Benson, 
Author of “‘ Dodo,” “Mammon and Co.,” &c. 
The World.—“ It is a fine story, very touching and deeply interesting,” 


OLIVE LATHAM. E. L. VoyYNicn, 
Author of ‘* The Gadfly,” &. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘A singularly impressive story. The subsidiary 
characters are drawn with great care, yet so as never to distract the eye from 
the three central contrasted figures, masterly portraits which are done with 
breadth and subtlety at once.” 


THE FUGITIVE. Ezra 8S. Brupno. 


The Times.—“ A striking novel......one feels that one is dealing, not with a 
novel, but with a transcript from life.” 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘““JENA” OR “SEDAN”? A Novel Translated from 
the German of F. A. BEYERLEIN. 6s. 

The author of this novel, whose play, the “ Zapfenstreich,” was the great 
success of the London German season this year, deals very frankly with 
German military matters. The book, which caused a great sensation in 
Germany, sold in the original a quarter of a million copies within twelve 
months of publication. 





Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcement List, profusely Illustrated, 
Post-free on application. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 





MESSRS, LONGMANS AND CO.’S List 
AUBREY DE VERE: © 


A Memoir based on his Unpublished Diari 
Correspondence, 


By WILFRID WARD, 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 2 other Illustrations, 8v0, 14s, net, 

*.* Among other items of interest this volume contains contemporary: 
records of Mr. De Vere’s intercourse with Wordsworth, Tenn 4 
Carlyle, Browning, and Cardinal Newman ; considerable se yon, 
from his correspondence with Sara Coleridge, Sir Henry Taylor oad 
Mrs. Edward Viiliers (mother of the Dowager Lady Lytton), ead 
contemporary descriptions of incidents of the Irish Faming of 
1846-7, Some hitherto unpublished. letters from Cardinal Newma 
are also included in the volume. . 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘*A deeply interesting picture of a most interesting and cultured 
There are some excellent letters bearing on persons and events of the ine 
of the past century that are valuable to the literary student and the Politician,” 

THE TIMES. 

“Mr, Wilfrid Ward, whom the late Aubrey de Vere appointed his li 
executor, has himself undertaken the task of presenting the world with 
memoir of thatinteresting man. There could have been no better choice, fee 
no writer of the present day has a clearer understanding of modern Seat 
Catholicism, and few Roman Catholics write with so fair a judgment or in-s 
attractive a style.” 

THE STANDARD. 


“* Out of his private journals and unpublished letters his friend and literary 
executor, Mr, Wilfrid Ward, has fashioned, with unparaded but real }j 
art, a living picture of the poet and thinker who remained to the last, 80 farag 
the world at large was concerned, a fascinating though elusive personali 
We congratulate Mr. Ward on having written a sympathetic and subtle esti: 
mate of his distinguished friend.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, 


D.D. Oxon. and Camb., sometime Bishop of London. 
By HIS WIFE, 
With 8 Portraits (4 Photogravures) and 3 other Illustrations, 


2 vols. 8vo, 288. net. 
NEW ROMANCE BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


es and 











MR. BALFOUR’S CAMBRIDGE ADDRESS, 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE NEW 


THEORY OF MATTER. Being the Presidential Address before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, Cambridge, August 
17th, 1904. By the Right Hon. ArTrHuR JamEs Barour, M.P, 890, 
sewed, ls, net. 


WORK AND WAGES: in Continuation of 


Lord Srassey’s ‘‘ Work and Wages” and “ Foreign Work and English 
Wages.” Vol. I, FOREIGN COMPETITION. By Srpwey J, Caapmay, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce in the Victoria University of Manchester. With an Introduc- 
tion by Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D,, Commander of the Legion 
of Honour, Medium 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


STYLE IN FURNITURE. By R. Davis 


Benn, With 102 Plates by W.C. Batpocr. 8vo, 21s. net. 
Contents, — The Seventeenth Century — “‘ Elizabethan ” — “‘ Jacobean” = 
**Queen-Anne”’—Sir William Chambers—‘' Chippendale ’—‘ Heppelwhite "= 
*‘Sheraton’’— Other Georgian Types — ‘‘ Adam” — “‘ Louis-Quatorze” ~ 
** Louis-Quinze ’—‘* Louis-Seize”*’—“ Empire”—‘ New Art” in France—The 
Nineteenth Century—‘‘ Quaint.” 
Iilustrated Prospectus sent on licati 


PL 














THE VERNEY MEMOIRS.—CHEAP EDITION. 


MEMOIRS OF .THE VERNEY FAMILY 


DURING 'THE SEVENTEETH CENTURY. Compiled from the Papers 
and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By FRANCES 
PaRTHENOPE VERNEY and MarGcaretT M. Verney. ABRIDGED and 
CHEAPER EDITION. With 24 Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, net. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE SILVER LIBRARY.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘FALCON.’ A 


Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton Yacht, By E. F, Kyicut, Author 
of “The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic,” ‘Where Three Empires Meet,” &, 
With 2 Maps and 13 Illustrations. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 36, 64d, ‘ 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS. 


pound in buckram, and printed on good paper, 
WOW tne | poe demy. Sfor Notes, £1 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (EIGHTEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


i hich Books have been sold by Auction, the 

Being a Record = = dog = the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the 

Titles and ) ‘al Notices containing the Prices for the Season from 

Purehaserts 1904. 

October, 1903, to July, 1908 Parts for those who 
; ‘ is published in Quarterly r 

to ao bape gear of The Sales, They are not sold separately, but 

pele ibed for annually. 

aa * is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the 

test value.”—Athenzum. 


An Index to the first Ten Volumes of BOOK PRICES CURRENT has 
peen published, price 21s. net, 


In large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. net. 
A TRANSCRIPT of the FIRST VOLUME, 1538-1636, of the 


PARISH REGISTER OF CHESHAM, 
IN THE COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM. 
With Introductory Notes, Appendices, and Index. By J. W. GarReTt-Praae, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. net. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHERS AND THE 


“PER QUEM.” By Groner Epwarp TaRNER. 
INS OF THE FOLLOWING STORIES ARE NOW 
CHEAP EDITIO far 3 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 2s, 


LETTY’S ROMANTIC SECRET. By M. E. 
BewsHeER, Author of ‘‘ Mischief Makers,” &c. 
“4 love story with many pon yes of living interest......There are many 

finely drawn characters in the book.” —Baptist. 
wn 8vo, in cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE COLLIERS’ OF WINDY HILL. 


Crucial Moments in a Welsh Village. By Witreip Sparroy, Author of 
“Persian Children of the Royal Family.” _ 
“Qutwardly an unpretentious book. Taking it up you would hardly expect 
to be amused, far less fascinated. But once you are lucky enough to begin to 
read it, you are not likely to lay the book down before you have read the last 
. We must sincerely confess to the very real pleasure that these sketches 

& given us.”—Morning Post. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 3s, 6d. 


CROSS PURPOSES. A Story of England and 


France. By JraAN MERIVALE. P : 
“The personal and family experiences are sufficiently exciting to thrill the 
ordinary reader of sensational romance......, Well worth reading and immensely 
better than much of the literature that commands a great run at the libraries.” 
—Shefield Daily Independent, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


POETS, HISTORIANS, AND NOVELISTS. 
LITERARY INFLUENCE IN_ BRITISH 
HISTORY. 


By the Hon. A. S.G. CANNING. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 


The Scotsman says:—* Mr. Canning’s books will be known to many. His 
short but illuminating account of Spenser’s connection with Ireland might be 
cited for its understanding and its charity.” 














FOR A BIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT, 
SEE JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 


BRITISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 
New Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


MY MEMORY OF GLADSTONE. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
[Second Impression. 








THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF MARK RUTHERFORD 


HAS AGAIN BEEN BEPRINTED. 5 vols., each 1s. net. 


BRILLIANT NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MAJOR WEIR. By K. L. Montcomery. 
THE PERILS OF SYMPATHY. 
THEY TWAIN. By Mrs. AuBREY RICHARDSON. 
THE THIRD EXPERIMENT. By Rosamonp LANGBRIDGE. 
WITH SWORD AND PEN. By H. C. Irwin. 
THE BLACK SHILLING. By Ametia E. Barr. 





By Nina STEVENS. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. By 


F. F, Monrresor. [November 3rd. 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. By Dororaza 


Conyers, Author of “The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl.” 
[October 20th. 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


By M. E. Cotzrivez, [October 13th, 
THE RAMBLING RECTOR. By E. 
ALEXANDER, [October 13th. 


CHECKMATE. By Erra Courtney. 
THE REAPER. By Ebirs Rioxert. 
SCENES OF JEWISH LIFE. 


Stories.) By Mrs, ALFRED Sip@wick. 


(Six 





NOW READY 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. 


By G. D. HAZZLEDINE, for some time Private Secretary to 
Sir Frederick Lugard, 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 
First Review. 


Daily News.— For every serious student of politics this book has an 


imperative interest. Mr, Hazzledine’s narrative, frank and direct, shows that 
his enthusiasm for our occupation is based on knowledge of the facts, on keen 
sympathies and a strong sense of justice.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE ROLLING STONES 
IN JAPAN.” 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT 
IN PORTUGAL. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 


With Original Illustrations from Drawings by G1LBERT Jamzs, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE 
HIGH PRIESTS. 


Five Lectures on the Period between Nehemiah and the New 


Testament. 


By EDWYN BEVAN, Author of ‘‘ The House of Seleucus.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TO BE READY ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13th, 
MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. 


By Sir HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. 
By PERCIVAL SOMERS. 
Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. 
By A. C. FORBES. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations; probable price, 12s, 6d. net. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Royal 4to, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. net, 


containing 50 Full-page Plates of Exterior Views, with the 
Plans of each Subject. 


MODERN COTTAGE 


ARCHITECTURE 


Illustrated from Works by Well-known Architects 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY ON COTTAGE BUILDING 


AND NOTES ON THE SUBJECTS, BY 


MAURICE B. ADAMS, F.R.I.B.A. 


The examples are very various in style, and include Single Cottages, 


Cottages in pairs and in rows, Gardeners’ Cottages, Bailiffs’ Cottages, Week- 
end Cottages, Lodges, Gate-Entrances, &., built in Stone, Brick, and Half- 
Timber. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus sent free on application, 
B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 High Holborn, London. 





MEADOWSWEET AND RUE. 
LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 


By Siuas K. Hocxrna. 
By L. T. MEADE. 





ALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 
bargain, £2 18s, 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains, Catalogues 


free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid, 





T, FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London, 


Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections, HOLLAND BBOS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 
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ONE SHILLING. 


The CONNOISSEUR 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


important Notice to 
Annual Subscribers. 


Each reader paying the Annual Subscription in 
advance, from October, 1904, to September, 1905, will 
receive Two Beautiful Reproductions of the Colour 
Prints entitled— 


Duck Shooting 


AND 


Woodcock and 
Pheasant Shooting, 


By GEORGE MORLAND. 
Engraved Surface, 16 in. by 13} in. 


The CONNOISSEUR 


CONTENTS. 
OCTOBER, 1904. 


THE DUKE OF. FIFE’S COLLECTION AT DUFF HOUSE. 
Part II. By the late Mrs, K. WARREN CLOUSTON. With 
9 Illustrations. 

THE BROTHERS ADAM. Part IV. (Conclusion.) By R. S, 
CLOUSTON. With 4 Illustrations. 

JAPANESE FACES. By H.C.SHELLEY. With 16 Illustrations. 

CANDLESTICKS. By J. TaveNor-PeRRy, With 8 Illustrations. 

ENGLISH COSTUME. Part IV. By D. Cuayton CaLTHrRop 
and GILBERT POWNALL. With 7 Illustrations. 


OLD LEEDS WARE. Part II. By Henry B. WILSON. With 
8 Illustrations. 


THOMAS BARKER OF BATH. By Percy Bate. Part I. 
With 6 Illustrations. 


THE FAMOUS “DOWNMAN SERIES.” Designed for the 
Richmond Theatre. By JOSEPH GREGO. 

NOTES. With 6 Illustrations. 

IN THE SALE ROOM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PLATES. 
MISS FARREN. By JosepH Cottyer, A.E. From a Drawing 
by JoHN DownMAN, A.R.A. 
LADY MONTAGUE. By J. MoArpett after J. REYNoups. 


THE COSTUME OF A WOMAN from 13877 to 1399. By 
D. C. CALTHROP and GILBERT POWNALL. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. By Tuos. Burke after An- 
GELICA KAUFFMAN. 


THE CONNOISSEUR PICTURE POST-CARDS; (13) DucHEss 
oF BEDFORD ; (14) COUNTESS ORAVEN ; (15) LADY MANNERS ; 
(16) Miss Lacy. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the Publishers of ‘‘ THE 
CONNOISSEUR,” 2 Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, 
E.C., or can be paid to any Newsagent or Bookseller 
in the United Kingdom. 

The Annual Subscription for the United Kingdom is 
12s., or 16s. post-free, and for abroad 17s. 

In those cases where subscriptions are paid to Book- 
sellers the Plates will be sent from ‘‘ THE CONNOISSEUR” 
Offices on the production of the Bookseller’s receipt, 
which must be forwarded to the Publishers. 
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RURAL ENGLAND AND 
THE GREAT PROBLEW, 


There appears to be the possibility of an ibiti 
of cheap houses being held in tg — 
exhibition would evidently have a number of interest. 
ing novelties to show—iron houses, wire-wove hou 
wooden houses, concrete-slab houses, and ferro-concret, 
houses, 

The suggestion emanates from Mr. J. St, 
Strachey, who, writing in “The County Gentleman,” 
maintains that the real cause of the rural population 
flocking to the towns is “ the very simple fact that in 
the majority of villages and country districts it is 
yearly becoming more difficult for the labourer to 
obtain house-room.” 


The above extract is taken from the Daily Mail and 
refers to the first of an Interesting Series of Articles now 
running in 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


In To-day’s Issue Mr. R. A. READ, Hon. Secretary of 
the Building Bye-Laws Reform Association, writes 
striking Article dealing with this subject. Everyone 
interested in the Great Problem should read 


In Search of a £150 Cottage, 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE also contains the following Articles:~ 
Landed Proprietors as Business Men. By C. J. Cornisn— 
Rainbow Trout in Autumn. By “ GowGzen.”—Neglected 
Orchards.—How to Buy a Gun.—A Famous Kennel of 
Gun Dogs.—About Some Gardeners. By H.C. Davinsoy.— 
Result of the Bridge Tournament.—The Country-House 
Library.—Motors and Motor Topics. 


The following is the first of a New Quarterly 
Series of Double Acrostics beginning in 
“The County Gentleman” to-day. Prizes 
value £37 are offered every quarter. 


ACROSTIC No. 110.—FIRST OF A NEW SERIES. 


Truly “the man commands like a full Soldier.” 
** By deed-achieving honour newly named.” 


I. 

If these be what one might e t 
Backwards, in slang, they’re ‘‘all correct.” 
II. 

This little word may shape or mar an end 
On which the fate of nations may depend. 
II. 
With us between, an elephant or boar 
Is arm'd for battle, tho’ a lion roar. 
IV. 
For poling ammunition 
Used to defend position. 
Vv. 
Oh, Wady, Wady, stand before, 
For I am half and rather more. 
VI. 
“Royal” profession of the man 
Named in the Proem (guess who can). 


VII. 
Not hard to crack—this easy light— 
Put on the screw to get it right. 


VIII. 
Some call me “ ostrich,” for a whim, 
But I can (and he cannot!) swim. 


Ix. 
Used oft in warfare, both on sea and land ; 
But see me pant, beyond control I stand. 


Ask your Newsagent to send you a Copy of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
REGULARLY. 


THIS AVOIDS DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


Price Gd., at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls. 


Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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good reading is undeniable.”—Lady’s Pictorial, 








beautiful incident.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd.. 11 Henrietta St.. Covent Garden, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN § HALLS 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Ready To-day at All Libraries. 


uk. FREDERIC HARRISON'S GREAT HISTORICAL 
' ROMANCE. 


THEOPHAN O: 


The Crusade of the Tenth Century. 

Demy 8vo, buckram gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. JOHN MOBLEY, in the Nineteenth Century, says :— 
ye ary competent judge will admire the energy with which the high and 
Every itch is from beginning to end swiftly and unfalteringly sustained. 
penta RA the author’s industry, skill and many talents isa book abundant 
The res dramatic interest, in sound knowledge and historical instruction; a 


sca cae of the long secular strife between East and West.” 


THEOPHANO. 


A Romantic Monograph. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Ready everywhere this morning. 





ALSO READY TO-DAY. 


THE WINGED DESTINY. 


By FIONA MACLEOD, 
Author of “ The Divine Adventure.”” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


In this work Miss Macleod's mastery of Celtic mysticism and poetry is seen 
jn its most imaginative mood, 


THE CHRONICLES OF DON Q. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 
With Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The savage yet chivalrous character of Don Q. is well known already. All 
who care for tales of adventure and for vivid characterisation will find this 
story more than ordinarily exciting. 


OTHER NOVELS WHICH ARE BEING WIDELY READ. 


SOONER OR LATER. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Of a positively uncanny cleverness,.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


RIMINCTONS. 


By H. C. BAILEY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
One of those books that are closed by their readers with regret.’"—Globe, 


SECRET HISTORY OF TO-DAY. 


Being Revelations of a Diplomatic Spy. 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 
With 36 Illustrations by W. DEWAR. Second Edition in the press. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Often startling and andacious, but that it is also interesting and makes 


DON DUARTE’S TREASURE. 


A Story of South Africa. 
By H. A. BRYDEN, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Readable from start to finish,” —Scotsman, 


RUBENS. 
GEORGE ROMNEY. 
SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


ITALIAN MEDALS. 


MEDIEVAL ART. 


DURER. 
VERROCCHIO. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. ANNOUNCE 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF CLASSIC 


CHRISTIAN ART. 


By JEAN PAUL BICHTER and A. CAMERON TAYLOR. 
20 Coloured Plates, 146 other Llustrations, £5 5s. net. 


By Max Roosss, of the Plantin 


Museum, Antwerp. With 350 Reproductions, 70 Full-page Illustrations 
in Heliogravure and Facsimile, 2 vols. half-morocco, £5 5s. net. 


By Lord Ronatp 


SUTHERLAND GOWER. Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone, 


£3 3s, net. 


By Jv. 


CABTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), With 70 Illustrations, 2 Photogravures, 
#1 1s, net, 


By ©. von 


FABBICZY. Translated by Mrs. G. Hamitron, With 42 Plates, 
10s. 6d. net, 


By W. R. Lersasy. 


66 Full-page Plates and many Original Drawings by the Author, 
8s. 6d. net, 


By T. Sturce Moore. 650 Illus- 


trations, 7s. 6d, net, 


By Maup CrourrweEtu. 
50 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 





FETICHISM IN 


THE REMINISCENCES OF AN 


IRISH LAND AGENT. 


Being those of SAMUEL M. HUSSEY. Edited by HOME GOBDON. 
Photogravure Portraits, 16s. net, 


REVOLUTIONARY TYPES. ByI. A. 


TAYLOR. 10s, 6d. net. 


WEST AFRICA. 


By the Bev. ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU, M.D. 12 Llustrations, 
7s, 6d, net. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. By 


E. S. P. HAYNES. 5s, net. 





PROVINCIAL TALES. 


PROGRESS. 


THE DARK SHIP. By Vincent 


BEOWN, Author of “A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 6s, 


By GERTRUDE 
BONE. 6s, - 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM, 6s. 


THE PURPLE LAND. By W.H. 


HUDSON, Author of “GREEN MANSIONS,” 6s, 


THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of “The Kindred of the 
Wild.” 48 Drawings by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 6s. net, 





THE SIGN OF TRIUMPH. 


By SHEPPARD STEVENS, 
Author of ‘In the Eagle’s Talon,” &c. 
Illustrated by HARRY C. EDWAEDS., 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A romance touched with tender human interest emphasised by bold and 


A New Work by an Anonymous Writer. 


HONORIA’'S PATCHWORK. 


Crown 8vo, 65. 
“A delightful piece of literary weaving.” —Scotsman, 





A REISSUE OF 


JEFFERIES’ 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


RICHARD WORKS. 


AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. 
AFTER LONDON. 
BEVIS: the Story of a Boy. Introduction 


by E. V. LUCAS. |Cover Design and Frontispiece. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S FIRST AUTUMN LIST, 


SCOSSSSSSOSSSSSOHHSOSOSOSOOOSOOOOOOOSS 


Books Ready or to be Published in October, 
THE COMING CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, 


By AUGUST NIEMANN. 6s. 


[Ready, 


A Translation by J. H. FREESE, M.A., of the Novel which is at the present moment creating a furore on the Continent, ee 
er 


25,000 Copies of the German Edition have already been sold, and French, Russian, and other Translations are in active 


Preparation, 


The book opens with a vivid account of our LOSS OF INDIA TO THE RUSSIANS, and concludes with an even more realist) 
description of the SEA-FIGHT OF FLUSHING and the Triumphant Entry of the German Army through Scotland into England a 
the Emperor at its head. Apart from the interest Englishmen must feel as to the aspirations of Germany (“ My dreams chow % a 
war that is to be, and the victory of the three great allied nations—Germany, France, and Russia—and a new division of the ic, 


of the earth as the final aim and object of this gigantic universal war,” writes the Author in his Preface), the book has distinct 


Value 


from Naval and Military points of view, whilst the striking story of a woman’s love and a woman's treachery gives it.a distinct place in 


creative fiction. 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH DOCTOR. 


The experiences and reflections of a well-known English doctor on his pro- 
fession and on his patients, full of sound common-sense and advice, directed 
towards the timely need for reform and better organisation. 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRIDGE BOX: containing 


one copy of DUNN’S Bridge, and How to Play It (13th ed.), two copies of 
Major THOMSON’S registered Bridge Scoring-Block, and two packs of 
Goodall’s best Duplex Playing-cards, Elegant cloth box, 5s, net; roan 
box, 10s. 6d. net. 





en 


THE FOREIGN TOUR OF BrRowy, 


JONES, AND ROBINSON. By Bicuarp Dortz. A Reproduction ; 
the Original Size of the 172 famous Illustrati af this east 
Book. 4to, cloth, 6s, = “then” 


OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by Epwarp 


FitzGeratp. A New Edition, in a new and elegant t 

Paper, with 12 Magnificent Photogravures by Gil ert Jae 
Forming the First Volume of The Photogravure Series, 160 pp. sq ~ 
crown 8vo, in decorated cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. TTReady. 





LIBRARY OF EARLY NOVELISTS. 


A New Series in large crown 8vo, dark-blue buckram, gilt, 6s. net each. 


1. LIFE AND OPINIONS OF JOHN BUNCLE, 


ESQUIRE. By Tomas Amory (“The English Rabelais”). With an 
Introduction by E. A. Baker, M.A. No edition of this book has been 
printed since 1825. 

“The subject is, like the author, a bigoted Unitarian, a good liver, and in all 
respects a ‘character,’ who marries and buries seven wives, and then settles 
down toa meditative old age. Eating and drinking, the charms of his miscel- 
laneous wives, the comfortable side of nature, and so on, are dilated on with 
untiring gusto.”—BakeEr’s Guide to the Best Fiction. [Ready. 


2. ADVENTURES OF DON SYLVIO DE ROSALVA. 
By C. M. Wietanp. With an Introduction by E. A. Baker,M.A. The 
first title of the original was ‘The Victory of Nature over Fancy ”; and 
the book—unlike Don Quixote; with which, however, it has many points 
of resemblance—refers allegorically to Wieland’s own revolt from his 
early ideals, [Ready. 

To be followed rapidly by BOCCACCIO’S Decameron, translated by J. M. 

RIGG, with Introduction by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS; The Heptameron, 

translated by ARTHUR MACHEN; Oroonoko and the other Novels of Mrs. 

APHRA BEHN. 


THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. 


A New Series. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, each 2s, 6d. 


1. THE FOLK AND THEIR WORD-LORE: an Essay 
on Popular Etymologists.. By Rev. A. SmyTHE-PaLMER, <n 
2. TRENCH’S STUDY OF WORDS. Edited, with many 
Additions, by Rev. Dr. A. SmwyTHE-PaLMeER. [Ready. 
3. TRENCH’S ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Edited 
by the Same. [Shortly. 
4. TRENCH’S PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. 


Edited by the Same. [Shortly. 


THE FITNESS SERIES. 


Edited by EUSTACE MILES, M.A., Amateur World Champion in Tennis 
and Racquets. Each Is. 


1. GOOD DIGESTION. [Beady. 
2. SOME OF MY RECIPES. [Ready. 
3. ALPHABET OF ATHLETICS. With 116 Picture- 


Diagrams. [Ready. 


MINIATURE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


A New Series of choicely printed bijou Reference-Books on vellum paper for 
the pocket or desk, in imitation morocco, averaging 250 pp. each, Is. net. 

MY MARKET TABLES: a Guide for Ladies Shopping. 

DISCOUNT, COMMISSION, AND BROKERAGE TABLES : 
1d. to £1,000, rg to 95%. 

DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIATIONS, Contractions and 
Abbreviative Signs. ° [Ready. 

WHO WROTE THAT? A Dictionary of Familiar Quotations, 
with their Sources. 

WHO SAID THAT? A Dictionary of Famous Sayings, traced to 
their Sources. 

MOTTOES AND BADGES, British and Foreign, with Quotations, 


And many others at press. 





THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


Edited by A.H. BULLEN. A Reissue in pott 8vo (6} in. by 3} in.) at 1g, net, 
cloth, and 2s. net, lambskin, per vol.; with New Volumes to follow, 


DONNE’S POETICAL WORKS. Introduction by Prof, 


George SarntspuRy; Notes by E. K. CuamBers. 2 vols, 
COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
Ricuarp Garyett, C.B. 1 vol. 
MARVELL'S | POETICAL WORKS. Edited by G. A, 
WALLER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by G, 


THorn Drury. 1 vol. 


To be rapidly followed by VAUGHAN, 2 vols. (Canon Bexcurye and £. K, 
CuamBers), HERRICK, 2 vols, (A. C. Swinsurne and A. Pottarp), DRUM. 
MOND OF HAWTHORNDEN, 2 vols. (W. C. Warp), CAREW (A. Vivcenr), 
KEATS, 2 vols. (R. and G. T. Druzy), GAY, 2 vols. (J. UsperuitL), BROWNE, 
2 vols. (G@. Goopwiy), CRASHAW (Canon Bercurna), BLAKE (W. B. Yxuts), 


POETS AND POETRY OF THE 
XIX. CENTURY. 
Edited by A. H. MILES. A Reissue, Enlarged and Brought up to Date, of 
this favourite Anthology, with a Large Selection of Copyright Pieces and 
Careful Introductions and Biographies, the whole forming a unique 


Library of the Century’s Poetry. In 12 vols. pott 8vo, each ls. 
cloth ; 2a, 6d, net, lambskin,” se it 9 cs 


. CRABBE TO COLERIDGE. 576 pp. 
2. SOUTHEY TO SHELLEY. 612 pp. 

. KEATS TO LYTTON. 656 pp. 

. TENNYSON TO CLOUGH. 688 pp. 


The rest to follow rapidly. 


MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


Additions to the Old Series, 1s,, crown 8vo. cloth. 


THOREAU’S WALDEN, with Emerson’s Essa 


y. on 
Thoreau. 250 pp. [ Ready. 


THACKERAY’S FOUR GEORGES. With Notes by 


H. Sway. 


FITZGERALD’S (E.) SIX DRAMAS OF CALDERON. 
256 pp. [ Ready. 
FITZGERALD’S MISCELLANIES 


Euphranor, Polonius, Barton, &.). 256 pp. 


FROUDE’S NEMESIS OF FAITH. 160pp. 


New Series, in pott 8vo (6}in. by 32in.), cloth, 1s. net, will be 
inaugurated by 


MILL’S REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, With 


an Index (now first added), 352 pp. 


Omar Khayyam, 
(Oma: ' ayyan 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., 


Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. [ Ready. 


NEW PROSE WORK BY 
ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 


THE POET’S DIARY. 


Edited by LAMIA. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 











f£DITION DE LUXE. 


MEMORIALS OF 


K . 
THE FIVE NAT Ouse ith eatoned sit wean | EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 





gram on side, 10s, 6d, net. 


THE SIN OF DAVID. A Poetical Drama. By 


Parties. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. [October 28th. 


STEPHEN 


By G.B. J. With 45 Photogravures and other Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper. 








ee 
pIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 


D’ARBLAY (1778-1840). 


‘ Niece, CHARLOTTE BaRRETT, with Preface and Notes by 
ie ai With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. 


In6 monthly vols. 8vo, £3 3s. net. (Sold only in Sets.) 





TWO VOLUMES OF LECTURES BY 


EDWARD A, FREEMAN, D.C.L., &c. 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH 
CENTURY. 8vo. [Shortly. 
WESTERN EUROPE IN THE EIGHTH 
CENTURY. 8vo. [Shortly. 





FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET. 


Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the Old Navy. By 


EpwarD FraseR. Crown 8yo. 





~~ Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


(Ready. 





THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE 


IN SOUTHERN ITALY AND THE RISE 


OF THE SECRET SOCIETIES. 


By B. M. Jounston, Author of “The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 
1846-1849.” With Maps, in 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. [Read 


cady. 





THE NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST 


AUSTRALIA. 


By A. W. Howrrr. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8v: 


oO. 





THIRD EDITION NOW BEADY. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK 


GENIUS. 


By S. H. Butouzr, Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s, net. 





SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: 


lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. By A. C. BrapLey, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 





By the late Canon AINGER. 


THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN LIFE. 


Sermons by Atrrep Arncer, M.A., LL.D., late Master of the Temple and 
hesidentiary of Bristol. Edited, with Preface, by Canon BEEcHING. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [October 14th. 


Canon 





NEW VOLUME BY J. BR. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., D.D. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Being 


Lectures on the Elements of Christian Ethics, By J. RB. a 
[ Ready. 


MA. D.D, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





Some 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


SEEKING LIFE, and other Sermons. By the 


Right Rev. Bishop Puituirs Brooxs. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 





SCIENTIFIC FACT & METAPHYSICAL 


REALITY. 


By Robert BRANDON ARNOLD. 8vo, 10s. net. (Shortly. 





A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


By Professor Epwin Grant Dexter, Ph.D. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, ca. 


[ Ready. 


net, 


NEW WORK BY MAURICE HEWLETT. 
THE ROAD IN TUSCANY. 


A Commentary. By Maurice Hewtett. With over 200 Illustrations by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 





H. G WELLS’S New Book. 
THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND HOW IT 
CAME TO EARTH, 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. [ Ready. 


WAYSIDE ETCHINGS. 


By Pair Pimuort, A.R.E. A Series of 20 Etchings bound in a folio 
volume. The Etchings are all printed by the Artist himself on India 
Paper, and are mounted on the best cardboard, £5 5s, net. 


THE BAB BALLADS. 


With which are included Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. Gruperr. With 
350 Illustrations by the Author. Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. (ike 








Yo 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET: 


Being the Life and Reminiscences of Sir Jonny R. Ropinsoy. By FREDERICK 
Mor Tuomas. With Portrait, 8vo, 








Six-Shilling Novels. 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE, F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
“The hunted Galle Kettle.” “Whosoever ees 
Atoms of Empire. OUIDA. 

ROLF BOLDREWoop. |1@Hanthus. 
The Last Chance. ROSA N. CAREY. 

A Tale of the Golden West. At the Moorings. recay. 








EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Joun Mortny. Globe 


8vo, 4s. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series, 
Crown 8vo0, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s, net each. 


ADAM SMITH. By Francis W. Hirst. [october asta, 
THOMAS MOORE. By SrepHen Gwynn. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. Also in cloth elegant, gilt back and gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; 
limp leather, gilt back and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 





THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. By ag 

Lord TENNYSON. Ready. 

SELECT POEMS OF CHRISTINA G. 
ROSSETTI. 


Edited by W. M. Rossett1. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Freperick Locker- 


Lampson. With a Preface and Notes by Austix Dosson. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE RUBY RING. By Mrs. Moresworrg, Author 


of “Carrots,” ‘“‘The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. With Illustrations by Rosiz 
M. M. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. dy. 


THE STORY OF SYLVIE AND BRUNO. 


By Lewis Cargott. In 1 vol. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 





Crown 8vo,. 





*,* MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S "e0Ks,ron nm 


DOSOSSSOSOSP OSHS SSSOGPOSHSOSSSEOCEOCOOOS 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“THE FOUR FEATHERS.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRUANTS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTHOR OF “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,’ “THE 
FOUR FEATHERS,” &c. 


*,* A tale of modern English life, containing a strong love interest and 
developing a social situation which has hitherto been unbroken ground, 
There is a current of adventure running Were on it, and the expériences of the 
hero as a smacksman on the North-East trawler fleet and as a soldier in the 
Algerian Foreign Legion are told with all the Author’s wonted verve. The 
heroine, Pamela Mardale, is perhaps the most compelling figure in all the 
gallery of Mr. Mason’s female portraits. 


READY TO-DAY,.—With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations in 
the Text, small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN 
AMERICAN FAMILY. 


With an Introduction by Miss LUCY W. BAXTER, and ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


General James Grant WIitson, Author of ‘‘ The Life of General Grant.” 
ith 2 Photogravures, 50 Full-page Illustrations, and numerous L[llustra- 
tions in the Text, including many Portraits of Mr. Thackeray. In 2 vols., 
comprising over 800 pp. large post 8vo, 18s. net. [End of October. 


FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. By 
GaBRIELLE Festina, Author of ‘ John Hookham Frere and his Friends,” 
“‘Unstoried in History,” &c. With an Introduction by Sir Georce C. M 
Brrpwoop, K.C.LE., C.S.I., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Nearly ready. 

Miss Festing has conceived the happy idea of drawing upon the 
romantic histories of the Rajputs, as recorded in Tod’s almost 
forgotten ‘‘Annals of Rajasthan,” in order to retell some of the 
most striking stories of Indian love and chivalry, 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
- SIR WALTER SCOTT. By HoraceG. Hurcuin- 


s0xN, Author of ‘‘ Crowborough Beacon,” ‘‘ Glencairly Castle,” &. With 


3 Pértraits and a Letter in Facsimile, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. mh 
Shortly. 


THE CHURCH IN MADRAS: BEING THE 
HISTORY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND MISSIONARY ACTION 
OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY IN THE PRESIDENCY OF 
MADRAS IN THE 17rn AND 18tH CENTURIES. By the Rev. Frank 
Penny, LI.M., late Chaplain of H.M.’s Indian Service (Madras Establish- 
ment). With 33 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. (Shortly. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES. Vol. VI., Poems, &c. Small crown 


8vo, 6s. {In the press. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Anprew Lana. 
With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. [In November. 

A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM JOHNSON 
FOX. By Ricuarp Garnett, O.B., LL.D. 


Demy 8vo. [In preparation. 


MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY KEPPEL, G.C.B., 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. By the Right 


Hon. Sir ALGERNON West, K.C.B., Author of ‘‘ Recollections, 1832-1886,” 
&c. With Portraits, demy 8vo. [In preparation, 


TRAGIC DRAMA _IN_ AESCHYLUS, 
SOPHOCLES AND SHAKESPEARE. 


An Essay. By Lewis CampsBett, M.A. Oxon, LL.D. Glasgow, Hon. D.Litt. 
Oxon., Emeritus Professor of Greek at the University of St. Andrews, 
Honorary Fellow of Balliol College; Author of ‘*Guide to Greek 


Tragedy,” ‘‘ Hschylus in English Verse,” &, Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready, 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONARROTI. By Joun AppINGTon Symonps. 


NEW EDITION. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 
*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the Translation. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. WitHeLm Liiske. NEW EDITION. Edited, Minutely Revised, 
Ph.D., F.A.LA., 


and Largely Rewritten by Russet, Srureis, A.M., -D., 
Author of “‘ Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” ‘‘ European Archi- 


tecture,” &c. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, copiously Illustrated, 36s, net. 
[Shortly, 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


AT THE END OF OCTOBER.—Crown 8v0, 6s. 


JULIA. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “LOVE OF SISTERS,” 
“THE HONOURABLE MOLLY,” &. 





NEW WORK BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 16 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8¥0, 6, 
’ 


THE COMMANDER OF 
THE *HIRONDELLE’ 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A.,, LL.D,, 


AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE” « 
SAVED EUROPE,” ée. HOW ENGLany 


*,* A sea tale of the days of Nelson. It o 
Vincent and the Nile, but deals not so much with the met &, 
with the fortunes of a single British seaman and his ship. It is ry feet w 
the personal and adventurous life of the period, with a strong low! porak 


in it. 


NOTICE—4 SECOND EDITION y 


THE LAST HOPE 


ty H. SETON MERRIMAN, 


ts now veady. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The STANDARD. The GUARDIAN, 

“ A romance not only of absorb-| “We like Mr. Merriman's de 
ing interest, but so skilfully pon a of By sea and the 
invented on its historical side, pega wel’, as anything he 

e written, and we read 
that nowhere does it present any| this last book with mingled 
glaring impossibilities. admiration and regret,” 


—— een ars a Ptr published selfrn 
in style, binding, a rice, and thus form a LLECI 
of his WORKS.” his . a 


PROFESSOR KNICHT’S REMINISCENCES, 


ON OCTOBER 121xH.—Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


s * 
RETROSPECTS. First Series 
By WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews University, 

*," “Betrospects”’ is a first volume of recollections, containing many and 
fresh reminiscences of interesting men and women who have come within the 
wide circle of Professor Knight’s acquaintance. These range from Gladstone, 
Browning, Arnold, Tennyson, Martineau and Carlyle, to editors like Elwin 
and less-known but attractive figures like Smetham the artist and William 
Davies the poet, 


A THIRD VOLUME FROM HENRY GREVILLE’S DIARIES, 
SHORTLY.—8vo, 14s, 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 

HENRY GREVILLE. Third Series. 


By ALICE, Countess of Strafford. 


IMMEDIATELY.—Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


COLONIAL MEMORIES, 


By Lady BROOME. 


NEW VOLUME by the HONOURABLE MRS. ANSTRUTHER. 


ON OCTOBEB 191x.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A LADY IN WAITING. 


BEING CERTAIN LITTLE SCENES OF MIRTHFUL TRAGEDY AND 
OF TRAGICAL MIRTH THAT AN ACTOR OF SMALL ACCOUNT 
IN THE HUMAN COMEDY HAS LEISURE TO OBSERVE, 


By the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Influence of Mars,” &. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS PEARD. 


ON OCTOBER 121x.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE RING FROM JAIPUR. 
By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 


AUTHOR OF “THE BOSE GABDEN,” “CONTBADICTIONS,” “ NEAB 
NEIGHBOURS,” &c. 





*,” MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER and CO. WILL BE HAPPY TO FORWARD A COPY OF THEIR CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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